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Activities  of  and  anecdotes  concerning 
some  of  the  Botsford  pioneers  in  America, 
by  Eli  Herbert  Botsford.  L.H.D.,  L.L.D., 
President  of  the  Botsford  Family  Associ¬ 
ation,  Incorporated,  Editor  of  Silhouettes 
and  Cameos  —  Ancestors  and  Descendants 
of  Edmond  Ward  Botsford. 


FOREWORD 

The  story  contained  in  the  following  pages  has  been  con¬ 
structed  on  the  general  plan  of  a  patchwork  quilt.  Many  persons 
who  have  long  passed  away  are  remembered  by  the  part  which 
they,  unknowingly,  have  contributed  to  the  picture.  Brilliantly 
colored  patches  are  woven  in,  offset  by  others  that  are  sombre 
in  hue.  Some  blocks  are  regular  in  shape,  balanced  by  others 
torn  from  the  life  story  of  individuals.  Of  the  former  are  the 
legal  documents,  wills,  inventories  and  town  records;  of  the 
latter  are  the  love  letters  and  diaries.  Love  and  romance  are 
interwoven  with  stern  devotion  to  duty;  religious  zeal  is  balanced 
by  love  of  adventure,  the  attractions  of  city  life  and  even  the 
theatre.  Bound  together  into  one  harmonious  whole  there  is 
presented  here  a  true  picture  of  the  lives  of  our  Botsford  Ancestors. 
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Earliest  Recollections 

As  I  have  stated  in  Silhouettes  and  Cameos ,  I  never  saw 
my  grandfather  Botsford.  Before  I  was  born,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  38  years,  from  what  we  now  call  pneumonia  and  which 
modern  science  might  have  cured.  It  is  a  rather  pathetic  picture 
that  his  last  letters  paint  for  us.  The  ill  health,  which  came  at 
a  time  when,  it  would  seem,  his  whole  life  lay  before  him,  sent 
him  to  Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga  to  the  wonderful  springs  whose 
waters  he  hoped  might  restore  his  failing  vitality. 

In  describing  his  situation  there  he  says,  “1  have  everything 
to  divert  my  mind  but  I  do  not  forget  my  good  friends.”  And 
then  he  tries  to  encourage  the  wife  who,  evidently,  has  written 
how  she  misses  him  —  “the  time  is  half  expired  that  I  have  to 
stay.  You  must  be  as  cheerful  as  you  can.  I  wish  you  were 
here,  I  could  talk  to  you  better  than  I  could  write.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  letter,  written  from  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  he  admits  he  is  “verry  tired”  but  after  a  good  night’s 
sleep  at  Mr.  Lyman’s  and  breakfast  with  Mr.  Curtis  he  says 
he  feels  in  good  spirits  and  “By  the  Blessing  of  God  I  shall  receive 
some  benefit  by  my  journey.  I  wish  to  be  as  contented  as  possi¬ 
ble.”  The  letter  closes  with  an  admonition  to  sons  Charles  and 
Alfred  to  learn  their  Books  and  to  Eli  to  be  a  good  boy.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  in  spite  of  the  aforementioned  diversions 
he  thinks  of  little  else  but  his  health  and  his  family  at  home. 

The  last  letter  shows  the  discouragement  after  ineffectual 
efforts  to  cure  himself  and  a  resignation  to  and  hope  in  divine 
guidance.  No  one  has  been  able  to  advise  him  well.  One  doctor 
thought  he  “had  better  go  away  and  ride  about”  and  “had  better 
go  to  the  seashore”  for  his  health.  “All  of  the  folks  think  the 
water  (from  the  springs)  will  not  do  me  any  good.”  Then  he 
seems  to  realize  this  may  discourage  his  anxious  family  and  he 
says,  “Do  not  be  uneasy  about  me  for  I  think  I  am  as  well  as 
when  at  home  —  There  is  nothing  like  home,  I  am  visiting  now. 
This  world  is  but  a  visit  and  we  pass  away-  My  dear  sons  your 
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father  is  very  anxious  for  your  welfare  and  for  the  rest  of  my 
family”. 

Spurred  on  by  the  hope  of  finding  somewhere  someone  who 
can  suggest  a  remedy,  or  else  restless  through  doubt  and  fear, 
he  can  not  stay  here  and  plans  to  go  on  to  Sharon,  directing 
that  letters  be  written  to  him  there;  — Sharon,  where  he  was 
born  just  35  years  before.  Can  he  return  and  receive  again  the 
gift  of  life  from  those  Connecticut  hills?  The  letter  ends:  “And 
now  all  I  can  say  to  you  May  the  Blessed  God  protect  us  all  and 
return  me  in  health  to  my  family  in  his  own  good  time.  Pray 
for  me.”  Grandfather's  death  left  his  widow  to  manage  the  New 
York  State  farm  with  the  aid  of  her  two  young  sons,  Alfred  and 
Eli. 

Aunt  Dulena,  the  maiden  aunt  of  the  family,  owner  of  two 
prosperous  farms  and  manager  of  much  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  her  own  domain,  decided  that  the  two  boys  should  be  given 
a  college  education  and  trained  for  the  Christian  ministry  —  and 
so  it  came  to  pass. 

She  was  ably  assisted  by  her  bachelor  brother,  Uncle  Alvah 
Dowd,  who  was  Superintendent  of  the  first  Sabbath  School 
established  in  Jordan,  Onondaga  County,  New  York  in  1825. 
Grandfather  Edmond  Ward  Botsford  was  one  of  five  members 
of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Jordan  Presbyterian  Church 
organized  in  1829.  Transferring  from  the  Elbridge  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  to  form  this  new  Presbyterian  Society  were 
Edmond  Ward  Botsford,  Alvah  Dowd  Botsford,  Dulena  Bots¬ 
ford,  and  my  grandmother  Mary  Ann  Botsford.  Alvah  was 
chosen  as  an  Elder.  A  church  was  built  by  subscription,  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000.  Grandfather  Edmond  Ward  “was  most  energetic 
and  indefatigable  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice.”  A  plan  of  the 
seating  shows  two  Botsford  pews,  Nos.  41  and  46.  The  boys 
Alfred  and  Eli  are  listed  as  members  of  the  church  in  1844. 
Aunt  Dulena  was  the  “main  spring  and  mainstay”  of  the  Sunday 
School  out  of  which  grew  the  Jordan  Church.  The  following 
sketch  appeared  in  a  history  of  the  Jordan  Church,  published 
in  1877: 

“Auntie  Botsford  as  she  was  familiarly  and  affectionately 
called  was  a  genial,  patient,  and  earnest  lover  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  and  his  cause;  a  veritable  Dorcas,  full  of  good  works  and 
charitable  labors.  The  service  and  worship  of  God  was  her 
delight;  God’s  house,  her  home.  In  the  church,  the  Sabbath 
School,  the  Society,  with  ‘patient  continuance  in  well  doing’, 
unassuming,  and  unostentatious,  she  let  her  light  shine,  so  that 
in  many  hearts  and  memories  it  shines  still.  One  of  her  most 
cherished  desires  was  to  see  her  nephews  set  apart  for  the  Gospel 
Ministry.  She  labored  and  prayed  for  this  and  lived  to  see  them 
consecrated  to  the  glorious  work  and  holding  high  positions  in 
the  sacred  calling.”  Aunt  Dulena  was  a  very  practical  Christian. 
She  never  “grew  weary”  nor  relaxed  in  working  for  the  high  ideals 
by  which  her  life  was  actuated.  She  died  in  1848  just  ten  years 
after  the  passing  of  her  brother  Alvah. 

I  learned  my  ABC’s,  reading  and  spelling,  catechism  and 
bible  at  Grandma  Botsford’s  knee  in  the  parsonage  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  as  did  the  younger  children 
of  the  family.  Kindergarten  and  primary  schools  were  not  in 
vogue  at  that  time  in  that  community,  but  we  were  well  and 
thoroughly  taught. 

Later,  I  lathed  and  plastered,  papered  and  carpeted  imaginary 
buildings  as  described  in  Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetic ,  a 
large  book,  bound  in  black  which  contained  examples  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  very  difficult  practical  application.  This  work  was  a 
stage  beyond  Grandma  Botsford’s  curriculum.  When,  (lying 
full  length  on  the  floor,  as  the  best  place  to  solve  the  problems,) 
I  had  reached  the  limit  of  an  active  boy’s  endurance  I  would 
jump  up  and  rush  to  father’s  study  in  the  church  for  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  encouragement.  Although  deep  in  his  sermon  making, 
father  never  failed  to  respond  and  many  a  lesson  was  finished 
in  that  quiet  sanctuary. 

I  was  not  the  only  one  of  our  family  to  seek  this  haven  fre¬ 
quently;  my  youngest  sister  cherishes  memory  of  the  periods 
spent  in  this  same  study  where  she,  perched  upon  her  father’s 
desk,  happily  received  her  share  of  the  apple  he  usually  peeled 
with  his  penknife  and  cut  into  wheel-like  slices. 

In  those  days  the  minister’s  salary  was  not  always  paid  in 
dollars  and  cents;  frequently  part  was  made  up  in  potatoes  or 
flour  or  apples,  etc.  The  apples  were  invariably  stored  in  the 
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basement,  whence  the  odor  penetrated  easily  to  the  study  and 
father  was  accustomed  to  yield  frequently  to  the  enticing  aroma, 
interrupting  his  writing  to  stop  for  refreshment  and  chat  whenever 
one  of  us  came  along. 

It  was  from  Grandmother  Botsford  that  I  learned  the  first 
short  chapters  of  the  family  history.  Would  that  I  had  been  more 
interested  in  the  contents  of  the  many  letters,  tied  up  in  little 
bundles,  whose  envelopes,  or  outer  folder  sheet  I  despoiled  of 
the  postage  stamps,  especially  those  from  foreign  mission  fields, 
where  relatives  of  the  family  were  stationed.  I  might  well  make 
the  same  remark  about  the  letters  from  Uncle  George  Pardee, 
my  mother’s  brother,  in  California,  letters  bearing  those  precious 
early  American  stamps  of  the  higher  denominations,  where 
distance  increased  the  amount  of  postage.  These  latter  packages 
were  found  on  the  closet  shelf  at  Grandpa  Pardee’s  home  in 
Oneida  County,  New  York. 

It  is  almost  as  hard  to  imagine  modern  mothers  arranging 
to  meet  their  sons  on  their  way  home  from  college  in  order  to 
go  shopping  for  hats  as  it  is  to  fancy  the  sons  suggesting  that 
they  purchase  the  headgear  for  the  mothers.  But  that  was  the 
situation  in  the  days  when  my  father  was  in  the  Seminary.  I 
quote  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother. 

“As  to  bonnets  —  You  are  enthusiastic  as  usual.  Now  if 
you  come  to  Princeton  next  Summer  you  will  want  another  new 
bonnet  I  suppose.  What  will  you  do  then?  I  cannot  make  any 
arrangement.  We  expect  to  start  on  Monday.  We  may  be  in 
Albany  Monday  night  —  if  we  can  go  right  on  we  may  be  in 
S  next  morning  —  So  I  guess  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  meet 
us  in  Syracuse  —  I  wonder  if  we  could  buy  them  !  !  But  I 
do  not  want  to  buy  them  —  perhaps  you  had  better  do  with¬ 
out  !  !  !  !  Well,  we’ll  see.  We  shall  write  again  next  week  & 
we  can  know  more  definitely.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  they 
ought  to  cost?  We  might  get  some  upon  your  description  and 
bring  them  home  &  if  they  did  not  suit  you  we  could  return  them. 
I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  two  lone  women  travelling  this  cold  weather 
on  the  canal,  probably  it  will  be  frozen  up  before  that  —  But 
more  anon  — ” 
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When,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  was  packed 
off,  all  by  myself,  to  enter  Williams  College,  I  knew  of  just  six 
male  Botsfords:  Uncle  Eli  and  his  two  sons,  my  father,  my 
older  brother  and  myself.  Today,  as  head  of  the  incorporated 
clan,  I  have  before  me  a  list  containing  hundreds  of  Botsford 
families,  allied  families,  and  not  a  few  Canadian  and  English 
Botsfords  who  are  expanding  the  family  record. 

Increasing  Interest  in  Family  History 

Whence  came  this  interest  in  family  history?  Different 
individuals  at  different  times,  motivated,  sometimes  by  a  desire 
to  establish  D.  A.  R.  or  S.  A.  R.  membership,  sometimes  by  a 
broader  interest  in  the  story  of  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  a  distinctive  American  family  of  English  origin,  began  to 
search  church  and  township  records,  family  bibles  and  family 
documents.  And  they  were  startled  to  find  that  loyalty  to  their 
English  birthright  kept  a  goodly  number  of  ancestors  from  be¬ 
coming  “Rebels”  in  the  exciting  times  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Tory  ancestors  furnish  scanty  data  for  membership  in 
the  early  American  patriotic  societies.  But  the  majority  of  our 
English- American  ancestors  were  not  of  that  mind.  They  did 
their  part  fully  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence,  as 
we  shall  see. 

Band  of  Botsford 

It  was  Mr.  Charles  Woodruff  Woolley  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
father  of  our  beloved  Sue  Dana  Woolley,  who  found  so  much  of 
interest  in  his  Botsford  lineage  that  he  founded  the  original 
“Band  of  Botsford”  in  1905  and  became  the  first  “senior  patriarch” 
of  the  little  group  which  met  from  year  to  year  at  his  home. 
Fortunately,  the  proceedings  of  these  first  meetings  are  preserved 
in  printed  form,  from  which  we  cull  the  following  items: 

“Band  of  Botsford,  Act  of  Incorporation  101  Rodney  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  Erie  Co.  N.  Y.,  October  18th,  1905. 

“The  descendants  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry  Botsford  of  England 
and  Milford,  Connecticut,  in  initial  meeting  assembled,  do  form 
an  organization  under  the  name  of  Band  of  Botsford. 
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“Officers  to  be  Senior  Patriarch,  oldest  living  male  descendant; 
Junior  Patriarch,  next  oldest  male  descendant;  Secretary-Treasur¬ 
er,  oldest  female  living  descendant. 

“All  descendants  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry  Botsford  shall  by  that 
descent  be  members." 

A  long  and  carefully  drawn  up  constitution  follows.  The  closing 
paragraphs  have  special  significance: 

“The  Senior  Patriarch's  veto  shall  be  absolute  and  from  his 
decisions  there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

“Reunion  and  called  meetings  shall  be  opened  by  prayer  and 
invocation  to  Almighty  God  for  His  blessing  on  the  work  of  our 
Band  of  Botsford  and  to  crown  it  with  prosperity  and  success. 
So  mote  it  be." 

To  Charles  Woodruff  Woolley,  by  choice  the  first  Senior 
Patriarch  of  our  Clan,  we  owe  unbounded  gratitude  and  thank¬ 
fulness  for  his  unselfish  effort  in  our  behalf. 

At  that  first  meeting  Charles  Brainerd  Botsford  read  a 
salutation,  in  verse.  The  first  and  last  stanzas  read : 

“All  hail  the  Botsford  Band 
An  honor  to  the  land 
In  which  you  dwell. 

Let  each  a  tribute  bring, 

Your  many  virtues  sing, 

Let  music  sweet  outring 

And  good  cheer  swell. 

*  *  * 

The  Botsford  Band,  all  hail! 

Banded  to  wrong  assail, 

The  right  defend, 

Gird  up  your  loins  each  day, 

For  strength  and  guidance  pray 
To  walk  the  shining  way, 

Love's  reign  extend." 
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The  Homestead  in  Connecticut 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  present  “Botsford  Family  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Incorporated”  which  meets  each  year,  one  hundred  strong, 
in  Milford,  Conn.,  at  the  Homestead,  a  colonial  house  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Ford  and  Gunn  Streets,  with  three  and  a  half 
acres  of  the  original  plantation,  purchased  and  allotted  to  Henry 
Botsford  in  1639. 

The  present  homestead  replaced  the  original  one  when 
that  was  burned  about  125  years  ago.  It  is  a  frame  building, 
colonial  style,  two  stories,  attic  and  cellar,  built  around  a  great 
central  chimney.  The  cellar  contains  a  huge  fireplace  used  for 
smoking  hams,  roasting  sheep  and  pigs,  and  preparing  food  in 
wholesale  quantities.  An  enclosed  baking  oven  supplements 
the  open  hearth.  In  the  living  room  above  is  a  second  fireplace 
equipped  with  crane  to  hold  the  pots  and  kettles,  not  as  large 
as  the  one  below  but  flanked  by  an  equally  capacious  brick  oven. 
Other  fireplaces  in  the  parlor  and  sleeping  rooms  provide  the 
only  heat  for  the  main  section  of  the  home.  A  kitchen  at  the 
back  has  a  separate  chimney  and  stove.  But  this  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  prepare  food  for  the  needs  of  the  original  family, 
which  depended  upon  the  great  fireplaces  with  the  bricked-in 
ovens. 

Following  the  death  of  Aunt  Harriet  Botsford  in  1929,  the 
president  of  the  Association  purchased  the  homestead  with  the 
three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  from  the  four  children  who  were 
the  heirs.  He  still  holds  the  title  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Association  may  in  due  time  be  in  position  to  take  over  the 
property.  Meantime  the  Botsford  women  have  aided  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  renovating  the  homestead,  restoring  its  colonial  character 
as  far  as  possible.  Mr.  Botsford  has  removed  the  old  barn  and 
built  a  two  car  garage  in  Colonial  Style  of  architecture  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  homestead.  This  is  placed  at  a  distance  from 
the  house  leaving  ample  room  for  flower  beds  and  shrubs,  which 
under  the  loving  care  of  Anna  Botsford  Merrifield  and  her  brother 
Charles,  are  becoming  each  year  more  and  more  beautiful.  The 
oldfashioned  well-curb  has  also  been  restored,  adding  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  property.  The  new  express  highway, 
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between  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  runs  within  one  block  of 
the  Homestead. 

Many  Connecticut  Towns  with  Botsford  Residents 

As  we  motor  from  our  home  in  the  Berkshires  to  attend  the 
annual  family  gathering  at  the  homestead,  125  miles  away  on  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  unconsciously,  we  drive  more 
slowly  through  old  Lanesboro,  where  William  Lane’s  daughter, 
Cynthia,  and  Warren  Botsford  were  married  in  1801 — Warren, 
the  brother  of  my  own  grandfather  Edmond  Ward  Botsford. 
It  was  in  Lanesboro,  also,  that  Betsey  Botsford,  their  sister, 
married  Simeon  R.  Curtis,  six  years  later. 

Entering  the  village  of  Kent,  Connecticut,  we  note  a  sign¬ 
board  bearing  the  legend  “Botsford  Lane”  and,  curiosity  aroused, 
stop  at  the  cozy  wayside  inn  only  to  find  that  it  is  located  on  a 
“Botsford  Farm,”  the  present  owners,  the  Peet  family,  being 
direct  descendants  from  our  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  Here  one 
one  may  see  interesting  reminders  of  the  early  colonial  days. 
A  few  steps  down  the  lane  stands  a  venerable  “Botsford 
Maple,”  how  old  who  knows?  Within  the  house  one  may  enjoy 
the  full  flavor  of  early  days  while  wandering  through  low  ceiled 
rooms  with  high  post  beds  and  gay  patchwork  counterpanes. 
Here,  too,  kinship  once  established,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
handle  the  worn  leather  of  the  ancient  saddle-bags  of  that  David 
Botsford  who  seven  generations  back,  took  title  to  these  lands 
which  his  young  descendant  has  turned  into  a  model  dairy  farm. 
One  may  even  turn  the  brittle,  yellowed  pages  and  try  to  puzzle 
out  the  entries  in  his  old  account  book. 

On  our  way  we  pass  through  Canaan  and  Salisbury  which  are 
also  associated  with  our  Botsford  ancestors.  John  Botsford's 
family  lived  in  Salisbury  and  Marib  Dowd,  daughter  of  Peleg, 
came  from  Salisbury  to  marry  my  great-grandfather  Ephraim 
Botsford  in  Sharon  in  1772.  Or  perhaps  we  have  planned  to  go 
in  the  direction  of  Poughkeepsie  and  loiter  at  the  comfortable 
inn  in  Sharon,  Connecticut,  just  across  the  line  from  New  York 
State. 

In  any  “Adventures  in  Ancestors”  one  always  haunts  the 
cemeteries,  like  an  embodied  ghost.  For  here  are  records  engraven 
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on  the  headstones  —  stones,  alas,  too  often  fallen  and  neglected  — 
records  that  clear  up  many  a  doubtful  family  connection. 

Here  in  Sharon  I  find  the  resting  place  of  my  great-great¬ 
grandfather  Ephraim  Botsford,  Sr.,  the  great-grandson  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth.  He  removed  from  Milford  to  Newtown,  to 
Sharon.  The  records  of  these  two  towns  furnish  many  pages 
of  our  family  history. 

In  this  extensive  cemetery  many  other  Botsford  connections 
are  buried  —  for  Sharon  was  the  last  western  Connecticut  town 
from  which  the  Botsford  stream  under  the  constant  westward 
urge  entered  New  York  State. 

“Beautiful  Sharon  than  which  no  village  is  lovelier,”  wrote 
our  own  Margaret  Older.  “Here  is  a  spring  into  which  my  little 
mother  fell,  one  long-ago  Sunday,  in  all  the  finery  of  her  pink 
cape-waisted  dress.”  Margaret’s  “little  mother”  is,  of  course, 
our  beloved  Aunt  Mary  Clark  Older. 

Since  Margaret’s  notes,  made  in  connection  with  her  own 
investigations  of  family  history,  have  given  me  the  impulse  to 
place  on  record  this  story,  I  shall  from  time  to  time  quote  freely. 
She  writes:  “Standing  on  the  ancestral  acres,  I  almost  believed 
that  I,  too,  had  been  a  part  of  the  life  there,  so  often  have  I 
heard  the  familiar  tales.  There  was  Indian  Mountain,  on  whose 
side  hill  grandpa  used  to  sow  tobacco;  there  was  the  old  orchard, 
over  whose  line  fence  one  could  jump  into  ‘York  State’;  there 
was  the  old  dam  grandpa  and  the  boys  had  constructed  in  the 
brook  where  Mother,  so  often,  minded  the  ducks;  there  was 
grandma’s  flower  garden;  there  the  cellar  door  down  which  the 
children  used  to  slide;  upstairs  was  the  attic,  where  they  played 
on  rainy  days,  re-loading  the  old  Revolutionary  Musket,  with 
ground  peppers  and  whole  peppers,  for  powder  and  shot;  and 
the  old  boots  and  overcoat  great-grandfather  wore  in  the  war.” 

Margaret’s  great-grandfather  and  my  own  great-grandfather 
were  not  only  neighbors  but  kinsmen  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  Milford  pioneer.  Her  grandfather  was  a  Clark.  The  Clarks 
and  the  Botsfords  are  interwoven  in  our  history  like  the  blocks 
in  a  patch-work  quilt.  My  grandmother  Botsford  was  Mary 
Ann  Clark,  of  Northampton,  Mass,  and  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  and 
there  was  a  Canadian  Botsford  who  ventured  across  the  line 
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into  New  York  State  to  find  his  bride  in  the  family  of  her  brother 
Foster  Clark,  son  of  Eli  Clark  and  Ann  Pomeroy,  whose  names 
were  handed  down  to  my  uncle  Eli  Clark  Botsford  and  to  my¬ 
self.  My  father  was  Alfred  Pomeroy;  Foster  Clark,  himself, 
had  married  a  Botsford. 

However,  the  Canadian  Clark  Botsfords  of  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  were  sent  to  England  and  the  Continent  for  their  education 
and  have  remained  in  England. 

The  obituary  notice  of  Foster  Clark  who  died  at  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.,  in  1882  is  of  interest: — 

Foster  Clark 

“One  of  the  oldest  residents  of  this  vicinity,  died  Thursday 
morning,  August  24,  1882  at  his  home  a  little  to  the  northwest  of 
this  village,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  Eli  Clark,  the  father  of 
Foster  Clark,  came  to  this  village  from  Northampton,  Mass., 
in  the  month  of  October  1800,  and  came  on  foot.  He  purchased 
100  acres  of  land  and  returned  to  Massachusetts  for  his  wife 
and  family,  and  in  February  1801,  with  an  ox  sled  drawn  by  two 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse,  they  made  their  way  here,  arriving  in 
the  latter  part  of  March.  Foster  Clark  at  this  time  was  six 
years  old,  and  for  eighty-one  years  resided  upon  the  farm  on  which 
he  died,  being  the  one  purchased  by  his  father  in  1800. 

“Mr.  Clark  served  in  the  war  of  1812  for  a  short  time,  and 
was  a  pensioner. 

“Mr.  Clark  was  married  in  1820,  and  his  wife  and  one  son, 
William  E.  Clark  of  this  town,  survive  him.  Throughout  his 
long  life  Mr.  Clark  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  village.” 

Again  Margaret  writes:  “What  a  fascination  there  is  about 
an  old  graveyard!  As  I  stood  by  my  great-grandfather’s  grave 
and  read  ‘Daniel  Clark’  on  the  white  marble,  all  I  could  think 
of  was  the  silhouette  picture  we  have  preserved,  his  profile  so 
like  my  mother’s;  the  little  roll  at  the  back  of  his  neck  where 
his  hair  was  tied;  the  other  silhouette,  of  Polly,  his  wife,  with 
her  saucy  nose  and  her  cap-frill  hiding  her  face.  She  was  his  third 
wife  and  has  the  honor  of  resting  by  his  side;  the  two  former 
wives  are  sociably  housed,  side  by  side,  in  quite  another  part 
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of  the  burying  ground,  while  his  fourth  and  last  wife  who  out¬ 
lived  him  is  buried  in  another  town.” 

From  Sharon,  one  may  motor  by  several  different  routes  to 
Milford  on  the  Sound,  retracing  the  slow  and  very  gradual  move¬ 
ment  of  the  descendants  of  the  Milford  planters  northward  and 
westward  across  the  State  —  I  found  it  more  advantageous  to 
start  this  portion  of  my  “adventures”  at  the  point  of  departure  — 
studying  records  of  Milford,  Newtown,  Seymour,  and  other 
Connecticut  towns  where  Botsford  descendants  still  flourish  in 
goodly  numbers.  In  fact,  the  little  town  of  Botsford,  Connecticut, 
preserves  the  name  for  posterity,  a  quiet  reminder  that  the 
family  name  was  outstanding  in  the  early  Colonial  days. 

How  intriguing  are  the  records  of  a  town  clerk’s  office! 
How  well  and  again  how  badly  kept  are  the  precious  old  docu¬ 
ments  and  what  a  story  of  human  relations  and  reactions!  What 
revealing  records  are  the  old  wills,  and  inventories,  the  transfers 
of  land  titles  with  the  reasons  therefor! 

What  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  father  deed  to  his  beloved  son 
a  certain  parcel  of  land  and  then  again,  when  the  son  became 
restless  and  eager  to  go  further  afield,  to  have  the  son  deed  back 
the  land  in  return  for  funds  for  his  expedition.  Two  such  deeds 
establish  without  peradventure  relationships  in  my  own  line. 
One  dated  October  4,  1742,  reads: 

“For  and  in  consideration  of  paternal  love  and  affection 
which  I  bear  my  son  Ephraim  Botsford  of  Newtown”,  Joseph 
Botsford  transfers  to  him  a  parcel  of  land,  but  later  son  Ephraim 
executes  a  quitclaim  deed  for  the  property:  “Return  him  my 
unfeigned  humble  thanks  that  I,  Ephraim  Botsford  .  .  .  . 
execute  this  deed  to  my  honored  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Botsford, 
together  with  my  honored  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Botsford.”  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Ephraim  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

Fortunately  the  New  Haven  probate  records  are  also  very 
complete.  Mr.  Otis  Marble  Botsford  in  the  splendid  family 
story  “An  American  Family”  edited  by  Mr.  Donald  Lines  Jacobus, 
has  reprinted  the  wills  of  Henry  Botsford  and  his  son  Elnathan. 
Since  this  valuable  book  will  have  a  limited  circulation,  I  am 
again  recalling  these  illuminating  documents.  In  reading  them 
one  must  remember  that  spelling  was  not  standardized  in  the 
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17th  Century  either  in  England  or  America.  The  family  name 
had  many  variations  before  it  settled  down  to  our  present  ac¬ 
cepted  spelling.  In  penmanship  and  print,  the  letter  “s”  had 
not  yet  discarded  its  “f”  like  form,  so  puzzling  to  modern  eyes. 
But  first  let  us  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  America  before  quot¬ 
ing  from  these  documents. 

The  English  Origin 

With  the  American  lines  fairly  well  established  our  next 
great  adventure  was  to  trace  the  boyhood  life  in  England  of  our 
pioneer,  Henry,  his  journeyings  to  and  fro,  with  undoubtedly  a 
goodly  number  of  gold  sovereigns  strapped  around  his  waist  in 
a  leathern  girdle  and  pouch,  his  failure  to  find  in  England  a  new 
abiding  place,  his  decision  to  go  to  America,  the  ship  in  which  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  his  continued  rovings  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  until  he  bought  and  paid  for  his  Milford  planta¬ 
tion  allotment  with  all  of  its  rights  and  the  consequent  demands 
upon  his  service  as  a  citizen.  Much  that  is  vague  and  uncertain 
surrounds  this  present  adventure  but  persistent  research  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Otis  Marble  Botsford  has  corrected  some 
of  the  earlier  deductions  and  has  found  that  a  real  Botsford  bee¬ 
hive  was  located  not  in  Leicestershire  but  in  Bedfordshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  parish  of  Chalgrave,  in  an  almost  forgotten  village. 
Here  is  an  ancient  church  neglected  and  in  ruins  from  the  time 
when  Cromwell’s  soldiers  swept  through  the  village,  defacing 
the  effigies  in  the  church,  breaking  the  stained  glass  windows, 
leaving  desolation  and  despair  behind  them. 

Note:  Under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Lydall-Bee, 
of  the  Chalgrave  Parish,  Leighton-Buzzard,  Chalgrave  church  is  being  slowly 
restored  as  interest  in  the  undertaking  is  steadily  growing.  He  writes:  “In 
the  reign  of  the  early  Rulers,  also  in  Cromwell’s  time,  lands  and  money  were 
confiscated  for  different  purposes,  either  for  the  country  or  to  enrich  favorites. 
The  wealthy  parishoners  died  or  left  the  district.  Their  lands  and  property 
were  taken  or  fell  into  decay.  In  the  last  few  years  a  wree  sum  for  restoration 
and  bringing  the  church  back  to  the  beauty  of  its  ancient  glory  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  There  is  much  to  be  done;  our  own  people,  though  poor,  love  their 
church  and  do  all  they  possibly  can.  Numbers  of  people  from  different  parts 
of  England  visit  this  church  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
period  that  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  All  our  efforts  and  energies 
must  soon  be  centered  on  the  church  yard.” 
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Deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  after  the  ravages  of  war,  until 
the  grass  grew  over  the  streets,  leaving  the  church  lonely  amid 
the  fields,  here  in  the  neglected  “God’s  Acre”  lie  scores,  even 
hundreds,  of  Botsfords.  A  Henry  Botsford  was  buried  there 
December  5,  1559.  Another  Henry  married  Elizabeth  Dolman 
May  6,  1669.  Still  another  Henry  was  baptized  August  16, 
1662.  These  items  have  been  culled  from  different  parish  regis¬ 
ters.  Banns  of  marriage  were  published  in  the  marketplace  of 
Dunstable  (West  Chalgrave)  on  three  several  market  days  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  11.00  a.  m.  and  2.00  p.  m.,  a  custom  perhaps 
peculiar  to  this  region.  The  records  show  marriages,  births, 
deaths  of  a  continuous  stream  of  Botsfords  up  to  the  time  of  the 
migration  to  America. 

For  us  Chalgrave  will  become  a  Mecca.  A  delightful  de¬ 
scription  of  this  bit  of  rural  England,  less  than  fifty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  London,  has  been  written  by  Miss  Shakleford  of 
Tebworth,  under  date  of  May,  1935. 

Chalgrave,  Bedfordshire 

Just  an  ordinary  notice-board  on  the  Watling  Street  marks 
the  entry  into  the  village  of  Tebworth  in  the  parish  of  Chalgrave, 
and  one  must  admit  the  two  hills  to  be  climbed  are  really  wonder¬ 
ful,  as  far  as  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  concerned. 
Then  into  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  which  are  so  big  they  seem 
to  touch  the  sky. 

Some  of  the  cottages  are  quite  picturesque,  with  thatched 
roofs  and  flower  gardens,  which  brings  us  to  the  Post  Office  Stores. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  attractive  spot  in  the  village,  the 
owner  having  taken  great  trouble  to  bring  out  all  its  beauty. 
Look  at  the  old  oak  beams,  seven  or  eight  centuries  old,  but 
there  is  no  record  to  confirm  this  guess.  As  one  looks  at  the  main 
beam  which  supports  the  whole  structure,  it  looks  so  friendly, 
seeming  to  smile  and  say,  “Look  at  me,  so  young  again  in  my 
new  coat  of  paint.”  The  garden  has  been  done  recently,  and  is 
made  up  of  a  small  lawn,  vegetable  garden  and  flower  beds,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  pergolas,  which  will  soon  be  covered  with  pink 
and  crimson  rambler  roses. 
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From  here  you  bear  to  the  left  past  the  only  other  shop  in 
the  village,  and  on  your  right  is  the  school  and  Mission  Church, 
St.  Mary  of  Tebworth  in  the  parish  of  Chalgrave.  Here,  in  this 
modern  building,  services  are  held  during  the  winter  months. 
Passing  the  Methodist  Chapel  and  some  cottages,  we  come  to 
the  Vicarage.  No  one  seems  to  know  how  old  it  is,  but  it  is  a 
fine  building  and  beautifully  kept. 

Another  hill  to  climb  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  before 
we  reach  the  old  parish  church  in  its  wonderful  setting  of  scenery. 
Eight  centuries  old,  it  seems  to  speak  of  monks,  Crusaders, 
martyrs,  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers.  The  interior  restored  to 
some  of  its  original  beauty,  paintings  of  Saints  have  come  to 
light  after  ages  of  burial  beneath  plaster  and  whitewash.  Ex¬ 
perts  say  they  were  painted  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

Now  isolated  in  the  fields,  the  church  has  outlasted  the 
village  that  once  clustered  round  it,  and  the  feudal  Castle  of  the 
Lorings,  of  which  only  green  mounds  remain.  When  those  paint¬ 
ings  were  wet  on  the  walls  America  had  still  to  wait  three  hundred 
years  for  Columbus.  None  can  guess  now  from  whence  the  stone 
of  which  the  church  is  built  could  have  come:  nothing  like  it 
locally.  The  Lorings  were  lords  of  the  manor  then;  Mistress 
Rose  Loring  gave  the  church  to  the  Priory  which  Henry  I  had 
just  founded  at  Dunstable.  The  old  sexton,  speaking  broad 
Bedfordshire,  tells  of  subterranean  passage  made  by  these  Au- 
gustinian  monks  to  Dunstable,  four  miles  away,  and  will  shew 
you  the  remains.  His  English  is  not  far  removed  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  Chaucer’s  time. 

Monks  painting  and  gossiping  as  they  worked  of  the  news 
of  Magna  Carta  being  signed  at  Runnymede.  Sir  Nigel  Loring 
returning  from  the  Wars.  Grand  banquet  at  which  Edward 
III.  entertained  the  captive  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland. 
Gracious  compliments  on  their  skill.  Sir  Nigel  a  very  great  man, 
with  lands  and  castles  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
When  he  died  a  splendid  altar  tomb  in  the  church.  His  stone 
effigy  in  armour  reclining  with  folded  hands.  It  is  there  still, 
with  the  initials  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  sacrilegiously  chipped 
all  over  it. 
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Although  John  Bunyan  was  baptized  at  Elstow,  Chal- 
grave  claims  that  he  was  born  at  Wingfield  in  that  parish. 

Cromwell’s  soldiers  swept  through  the  village,  defacing 
what  they  disliked  in  the  church,  and  destroying  the  stained 
glass  windows.  Master  Francis  West  of  Hockliffe  (“Hockle 
in  the  Hole”  it  was  called  in  his  father’s  time)  left  a  legacy  to 
teach  the  poor  children  of  Chalgrave  parish  to  read  and  write 
English,  as  you  may  see  on  an  old  inscription  today. 

In  1777  the  vicar  of  Chalgrave  was  executed  at  Tyburn 
for  forging  a  Bond  on  a  former  pupil  for  £4200.  After  this, 
“progress”  started  to  touch  the  parish.  Mail  coaches,  Napol¬ 
eonic  Wars,  “hungry  forties,”  railways,  industrialism.  On  its 
outside  edge  this  slice  of  history  begins  to  crumble.  Deserted 
of  people,  the  village  disappeared,  grass  covered  it;  the  church 
stood  lonely  amid  the  fields.  In  1888  a  gale  blew  the  tower 
down,  smashing  a  great  hole  in  the  roof.  For  a  dozen  years 
the  church  was  shut.  Alder  trees  grew  in  the  Nave:  foxes  played 
among  the  tombs.  Then  the  Rev.  Edward  Tritton  Gurney, 
of  the  banking  family,  took  the  living,  the  rubbish  was  cleared 
away,  the  tower  rebuilt,  the  church  re-opened  for  services  thirty 
years  ago. 

So  now  I  have  given  you  a  slight  outline  of  Chalgrave  history 
and  of  its  church,  in  the  yard  of  which  the  bodies  of  its  people 
are  laid  to  rest,  including  that  of  the  writer’s  father. 

Note :  To  understand  clearly  the  location  of  Chalgrave  Parish,  the  Bots- 
ford  family  cradle,  one  must  recall  the  fact  that  England  itself  comprises  little 
more  than  50,000  square  miles  in  area,  divided  politically  into  40  counties 
and  innumerable  parishes. 

London  in  Middlesex,  the  center  from  which  so  many  families  and  in¬ 
dividuals  migrated,  is  surrounded  by  six  different  counties  where  Milford 
families  originated.  To  the  east  is  Essex,  to  the  north  Hertford,  northwest¬ 
ward  Buckingham,  but  dipping  down  like  a  wedge  between  Buckingham  and 
Hertford  is  Bedfordshire,  so  that  parts  of  it  are  quite  near  the  villages  of  the 
adjoining  counties.  Chalgrave  Parish  is  actually  only  35  miles  northwest  from 
London.  The  Botsfords  of  Chalgrave  were  close  neighbors  to  many  of  the 
families  sending  settlers  to  Milford.  Here  in  Chalgrave  Parish  where  so  many 
Botsfords  were  born,  married,  and  buried,  two  Henrys  at  least  were  church 
wardens.  Here  we  find  a  Henry  born  in  1607,  son  of  Edward  Botsford  and 
Alice  Prior,  doubtless  named  after  his  uncle  Henry,  the  church  warden. 
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About  this  time  the  crown  was  imposing  the  hated  ship  money  tax.  This 
Henry  failed  to  pay  his  tax  in  1637  and  being  a  younger  son  of  a  farmer  or 
yeoman  undoubtedly  decided  to  migrate  without  advertising  his  departure. 
Mr.  Donald  Lines  Jacobes  is  convinced  that  this  is  our  Henry  the  pioneer. 
All  the  dates  check  as  far  as  known  and  there  are  many  other  corroborating 
facts. 

Henry,  the  Pioneer,  Makes  His  Will 

But  we  must  bring  our  thoughts  back  to  America  and  to 
the  definitely  known  activities  of  our  pioneer  from  1639  to  1685. 
That  is  a  long  stretch  of  time  when  measured  by  the  daily  life 
of  the  early  settlers.  An  abiding  home  had  been  fashioned  from 
the  land  so  recently  the  hunting  and  fishing  ground  of  the  nomad 
savages.  Children  had  been  born,  grown  up  and  married.  Neigh¬ 
boring  families  furnished  sweethearts,  wives  and  husbands.  I 
myself  in  these  latter  days  discovered  after  years  of  married  life, 
that  my  wife,  Angie  Sanford,  was  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth,  through  their  daughter  Mary  who  married 
Andrew  Sanford.  One  day  her  Sanford  cousins  brought  her  a 
carefully  worked  out  and  authenticated  genealogy  which  qualified 
her  for  membership  in  the  D.  A.  R.  and  upon  that  record  she 
joined  a  local  chapter  in  Massachusetts  and  it  proved  conclusively 
a  remote  cousinly  relationship  with  myself. 

In  1685,  Henry  found  himself  growing  old.  So  he  made  his 
will,  providing  for  and  protecting,  first  of  all,  his  faithful  wife 
Elizabeth;  anticipating  any  possible  disagreement  among  his 
heirs  with  minute  directions  for  the  division  of  his  then  very 
considerable  estate.  He  was  an  oldfashioned,  loving,  husband, 
a  thoughtful  and  considerate  father,  wise  in  the  human  relation¬ 
ships  of  his  time,  and  keen  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
His  will  is  a  remarkable  document. 

The  Laft  Will  and  Teftament  of  Henry  Botsford  of  Milford  in  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  England. 

I  Henry  Botsford  of  Milford  the  aforesd,  being  in  perfect  & 
sound  memory  &  understanding  &  in  some  measure  of  health, 
though  weak  &  feeble  &  being  sen/ible  of  my  mortality,  Doe  now 
make  this  my  la/t  Will  and  Te/tament  in  manner  and  form  as 
followeth :  first,  I  give  and  bequeath  my  /oul  unto  the  hands  of 
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God  (through  Jesus  Christ)  that  gave  it,  &  my  body  to  a  decent 
and  Christian  burial,  &  as  to  my  wordly  goods  yt  God  hath  given 
me  I  Dispo/e  of  as  followeth. 

Imp.  I  give  unto  my  four  Daughters,  namely,  Eli/abeth,  wife 
of  Daniel  Baldwin,  &  Mary  wife  of  Andrew  Sanford,  of  Milford,  & 
He/ter  wife  of  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  &  to  Ruth  wife  of  John  Bald¬ 
win  of  Newark,  twentyfive  pounds  a  piece,  to  be  payd  by  my 
executors  within  five  years  after  mine  &  my  wives  decea/e,  — 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  /on  in  law  Nathaniel  Baldwin  of  Mil¬ 
ford  five  shillings,  — 

Item,  I  give  unto  tho/e  four  children  that  he  had  by  my 
Daughter  Hannah  five  pounds  apiece,  if  either  of  them  Dye,  not 
being  of  age,  or  marryed,  that  part  shall  be  equally  Divided 
amongst  the  survivors,  — 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  grandchild  Eli/abeth  Botsford,  twenty 
pounds,  to  be  payd  by  my  executors  within  five  years  after  mine 
and  my  wives  Decea/e,  al/oe  I  give  unto  the  sd  Eli/abeth  Botsford 
fifteen  pounds  in  my  hou/ehold  goods,  she  to  take  her  choice 
after  my  wives  Decea/e  to  make  up  the  sum  with  what  she  hath 
had  already,  — 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  loving  Wife  Eli/abeth  Bochford,  ye  u/e 
&  improvement  of  the  we/t  end  of  my  hou/e,  &  Jo  much  of  my 
hou/ehold  goods  as  she  /hall  have  need  of  During  her  natural 
life.  Al/o  my  Will  is  that  my  /on  Elnathan  Bochford,  /hall  allow 
my  sd  wife  the  u/e  and  benefit  of  two  cows  &  ten  sheep  During 
her  natural  life,  which  he  is  to  keep,  winter  and  /ummer,  for' that 
purpo/e;  furthermore  my  will  is,  that  my  executors  /hall  pay 
unto  my  sd  wife,  eighteen  bu/hels  of  wheat  &  four  bu/hels  of 
Rye,  &  thirty  bu/hels  of  Indyan  corn,  &  as  much  flax  fitt  for 
ye  creadle  as  /he  /hall  need  to  /pin,  and  what  cloth  /hall  be  /pun 
by  her  &  my  grandchild  Eli/abeth  Bochford,  /hall  be  equally 
Divided  between  them;  and  further  my  will  is,  that  my  executors 
/hall  /upply  my  sd  wife  with  what  wood  /he  /hall  need,  cut  fit 
for  the  fire  During  her  natural  life,  and  that  /he  /hall  have  one 
third  part  of  ye  apples  my  orchard  yields;  But  if  my  wife  /hall 
fee  cau/e  to  move  to  another  hou/e,  then  my  executors  /hall 
only  allow  her  ten  pounds  a  year,  &  to  let  her  have  the  u/e  of 
two  cows  &  ten  sheep  &  flax  &  apples  as  aforesd,  and  also  let  her 
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have  the  u/e  and  improvement  of  one  piece  of  meadow  in  the 
new  meadow,  on  the  further  fide  of  ye  creek,  &  ye  one  piece  of 
meadow  at  ye  creek  neare/t  Stratford  river  During  her  natural 
life,  and  if  it  /hall  plea/e  god  to  take  me  away  this  year,  what 
provi/ion  is  in  ye  hou/e  &  the  corn  Due  to  me  from  my  /on,  /hall 
be  hers,  &  what  yarn  is  in  the  hou/e  /hall  be  hers;  and  if  my  wife 
/hall  need  any  more  for  her  maintenance,  it  /hall  be  borne  equally 
by  my  /on  and  Daughters,  —  Furthermore  my  Will  is,  that  if 
either  of  my  Daughters  Dye  before  they  receive  then  what  is 
here  given,  it  shall  bee  equally  Divided  amongst  her  children  that 
Decea/eth. 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  loving  /on  Elnathan  Botchford  all  my 
hou/e  &  Lands,  both  arrable  &  meadow  grounds,  within  the  bounds 
of  milford,  or  el/ewhere,  with  all  the  privileges  &  appurtenances 
belonging,  to  him,  his  hayrs  &  as/igns  forever,  with  all  other  my 
goods  &  chattels  what/oever  movable,  and  immovable;  And  I 
Doe  hereby  make,  ordain  &  con/itute  my  sd  /on  and  hayr  to  be 
my  whole  &  sole  executor  of  this  my  la/t  Will  &  te/tament,  — 
in  witne/s  whereof  I  have  hereunto  Jet  my  hand  and  /eal  this 
firth  Day  of  february  1685  —  [the  word  five  in  ye  eleventh  line 
was  interlined  before  /igning.] 

Henry  Botsford 

Signed,  sealed  &  declared  his  marke 

by  Henry  Botsford  as  his  la/t  Will 
and  Te/tament  in  ye  pre/ence  of  us 

Samuel  Eells  /enior 

George  Clarke 

(New  Haven  Probate  Records  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  pp.  146-147). 

*(The  above  Will  of  Henry  Botsford  as  recorded  in  the  New  Haven 
Probate  Records  is  a  copy  of  the  original  document,  which  however,  is  not 
in  existence,  as  is  true  of  most  of  the  wills  of  the  settlers  of  New  Haven 
Colony.  Henry  was  not  book  educated,  nor  familiar  with  the  pen.  He  did 
not  or  could  not  sign  his  full  name,  only  the  initial  H. 


The  Fire  Hazard 

Fire  was  the  hazard  most  feared  by  the  men  who  with  in¬ 
finite  toil  had  hewn  out  the  timber  and  erected  the  homes  and 
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barns.  Roofs  were  straw  thatched  or  shingled  when  winter 
leisure  furnished  time  and  opportunity  to  hew,  split,  and  shape 
the  better  roofing  material.  The  necessity  for  better  protection 
against  fire  hazards  was  more  and  more  evident.  The  original 
Botsford  homestead  was  later  burned  to  the  ground.  In  1751 
this  bylaw  was  established  for  the  safety  of  the  settlers’  families. 
“Each  planter  must  have  a  ladder  reaching  to  the  top  of  his  house, 
within  a  month,  under  penalty  of  five  pounds  loss.”  And  ladder 
making,  another  home  industry,  was  established. 

How  Henry  Increased  His  Estate 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  procedure  by  which  Henry 
added  to  his  original  allotment  of  land,  by  the  following  tran¬ 
scripts  from  the  town  records:  In  1643  there  was  a  second  allot¬ 
ment  of  land.  “To  Henry  Botsford,  three  house  lots,  six  upland 
plain  lots,  two  meadow  lots.” 

In  1646  Henry  Botsford  was  ordered  to  “pay  rates”  for  six 
acres  which  he  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Fowler. 

Ordered  that  Henry  Botsford  should  have  that  “piece  of 
land,  next  to  his  lot  at  the  Coveshott,  betwixt  the  sea  and  the 
highway,  provided  he  allow  two  pole  for  the  highway  in  the  place 
where  carts  usually  go,”  the  pole  being  a  measure  of  land  equal 
to  a  rod  or  sixteen  and  one  half  feet. 

Again  in  an  enumeration  of  home  lots:  “Henry  Botsford 
hath  two  acres  and  a  half  be  it  more  or  less,  being  bounded  by 
the  highway  to  the  west,  etc.” 

In  West  Field,  in  the  Coveshott  “Henry  Botsford  hath  3 
acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  by  a  highway  to  the  east  and 
south,  with  the  meadow  on  the  west  and  with  Thomas  Sanford’s 
on  the  north”  —  again  showing  the  adjacent  boundaries  of  the 
Sanfords  and  the  Botsfords. 

In  West  Field,  Peconock  Creek  Shott  “Henry  Botsford 
hath  l]/2  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  —  4J^  half  acres  of  this  not 
chargable  with  rates.  In  the  Great  Meadow  Henry  Botsford 
hath  bought  of  Mr.  William  Fowler  four  acres  (etc)”. 

“Hath  one  acre,  bounded  by  a  creek  west,”  and  again  in  Peconock 
Creek  Meadows,  \y2  acres.  All  of  this  is  the  record  of  one  year. 
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In  1648  Henry  Botsford,  who  seems  to  be  land  hungry, 
received  his  “last  quarter  division/'  This  seems  to  have  satis¬ 
fied  his  appetite  for  a  decade  but  in  1659-60  a  group  of  planters 
“cast  lots"  for  choice  of  “half  their  division  of  land"  since  each 
preferred  to  have  the  new  allotment  adjacent  to  his  present 
holdings.  The  choice  by  lots  resulted:  Thomas  Sanford  No.  1, 
Henry  Botsford  No.  2,  John  Beard  No.  3,  John  Smith  No.  4, 
Thomas  Ford  No.  5,  Henry  acquired  10  acres  in  the  New 
Meadows. 

How  did  the  town  of  Milford  acquire  the  land  for  such 
allotments?  The  following  records  throw  some  light  upon  this 
point:  In  1660  Ansantanae  and  his  son  Tountanomoe,  Indian 
sachems,  deeded  land  to  the  town  for  25  pounds  English  money. 
The  following  year  they  sold  twenty  additional  acres  for  6  coats, 
2  blankets,  2  pair  of  breeches.  The  Indians  evidently  are  be¬ 
coming  civilized  and  are  clothing  themselves  accordingly. 

By  this  time  Henry  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  land¬ 
marks  and  land  values  and  was  chosen  by  the  town  to  assign 
lots,  settle  disputes,  and  act  generally  like  a  New  England  select¬ 
man.  His  name  and  that  of  Elnathan  his  son  appear  very 
frequently  in  the  town  records.  Henry  died  sometime  between 
February  1685  and  April  1686.  The  inventory  of  his  estate 
supplements  the  careful  statements  of  his  will.  Hard  manual 
labor,  shrewd  intelligence,  and  thrift  had  built  up  his  estate. 
Saving  and  not  spending  was  the  foundation  of  economic  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  new  community. 


The  Inventory 

Some  170  separate  items  make  up  the  inventory  which  is 
valued  at  a  sum  total  of  503 £.  15s.4d.,  a  very  considerable  estate 
for  our  pioneer  Henry  to  carve  out  of  virgin  soil,  so  recently  in 
the  possession  of  Indian  tribes.  “Houses  and  home  lot"  com¬ 
prise  only  about  one  seventh  of  the  entire  estate.  Some  of  the 
land  lay  in  “the  dreadful  swamp  playne"  where  today  berry 
pickers  from  Milford  reap  a  plentiful  harvest,  passing  the  home¬ 
stead  in  their  journeyings  back  and  forth  from  the  center  of  the 
town. 
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An  idea  of  relative  values  may  be  reached  by  noting  the 
listing  of  household  articles.  “One  bedstead  and  cord”  was 
rated  at  ten  shillings;  various  chests  from  two  to  ten  shillings 
each;  sheets,  towels,  “pillow  beers”  a  few  shillings  each.  Kitchen 
utensils  had  little  money  value:  home-made  clothing  was  higher 
in  the  scale,  but  a  grandfather  clock  was  priced  at  half  a  pound. 
A  horse  was  worth  3£.  10s,  oxen  twice  that  sum.  Cows  ranged 
in  value  from  3  to  7£.  A  barrell  of  cyder  was  worth  5£,  as 
much  as  the  item  “porke,  beefe  and  barrell.” 

Elnathan,  Henry’s  only  son,  from  whom  American  Bots- 
fords  derive  their  origin,  born  in  1636,  (whether  in  England  or 
America  is  as  yet  uncertain)  was  baptised  in  Milford  in  1641, 
married  twice,  and  the  father  of  eleven  children,  five  sons  and  six 
daughters.  His  first  child,  Elizabeth  was  born  in  1656,  Joseph, 
the  youngest,  in  1688.  Elnathan  died  in  1691,  a  comparatively 
young  man.  His  will  was  drawn  with  a  “desire  to  prevent  trouble 
in  his  poore  family.” 

Elnathan’s  Will 

Undoubtedly  human  nature,  prone  to  self  interest,  was 
exerting  itself  in  the  family.  Elnathan  seemingly  had  preferences 
among  his  children.  “Henry  my  second  son  and  Joseph  my 
youngest  son  shall  have  this  house,  barn  and  homelot  to  be  theirs 
between  them,”  intending  that  the  home  inherited  from  Henry 
the  pioneer  should  descend  to  Henry  a  grandson  to  be  shared 
with  the  youngest  grandson  Joseph. 

The  will  continues  “And  that  parcell  of  land  and  meadow 
in  the  Bare  Neck  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.”  How¬ 
ever,  Elnathan’s  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  prevailed,  for  he 
added  a  post-script  to  the  will:  “Item,  my  will  is  that  my  last 
division  of  land  shall  be  equally  divided  betwixt  all  my  sons.” 
His  conscience  was  now  clear.  He  could  die  with  a  mind  at  peace 
with  the  world. 

The  third  of  this  series  of  wills,  that  of  Samuel,  son  of  Elna¬ 
than,  written  in  1744-45,  contains  a  paragraph  which  marks  a 
new  trend  and  development  in  the  family  history.  A  distinct 
trade  is  mentioned  —  a  trade  which  was  carried  by  Botsfords 
beyond  the  confines  of  Connecticut  to  Central  New  York  and 
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there  expanded  into  a  very  successful  enterprize.  It  was  that  of 
“Tanner  and  Shoemaker”  —  preparing  the  tan  bark,  curing  and 
turning  into  leather  the  raw  hides  of  the  cattle,  manufacturing 
and  marketing  boots  and  shoes. 

Many  of  the  older  generation  will  recall  the  coffin  shaped 
boxes,  which  contained  various  sizes  of  copper  toed  shoes  for  boys 
and  assorted  sizes  of  men’s  boots,  boxes  built  in  this  shape  to 
display  the  assortment,  in  the  “general”  stores  throughout  the 
East.  Samuel’s  will  contains  this  paragraph: 

“Item,  my  will  is  and  I  do  give  unto  my  son  Ebenezer  Bots- 
ford,  besides  what  I  have  already  done  for  him  with  respect  to  his 
trades  of  Tanner,  Currier  and  Shoemaker  and  other  advantages 
for  his  settlement  in  the  World.” 

This  was  the  beginning.  Two  generations  later  when  the 
family  of  Ephraim,  Jr.  moved  from  Sharon,  Conn,  to  Jordan, 
N.  Y.  Uncle  Alvah  Dowd  established  a  tannery  there  and  manu¬ 
factured  boots  and  shoes  for  the  growing  trade. 


Some  Old  Botsford  Landmarks  in  Connecticut 

Among  the  many  papers  that  have  come  into  my  possession 
is  the  following  sketch,  written  by  Clarence  E.  Botsford,  of  especial 
interest  to  the  Samuel  line.  This  copy  is  undated.  The  Bungay 
road  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  locate. 

The  old  homestead  of  Samuel  Botsford,  son  of  Samuel, 
grandson  of  Elnathan,  is  now  standing  and  in  good  repair  on  the 
Bungay  road,  and  is  looked  upon  with  much  interest  by  the 
descendants  of  Samuel  Botsford.  This  house  was  built  and  com¬ 
pleted  before  1726  the  year  Samuel  was  married  to  Hannah 
Prindle.  It  is  a  good  type  of  the  houses  built  at  that  early  date. 
This  old  residence  is  located  on  the  southern  slope  of  Great 
Hill,  down  the  Bungay  road  from  the  old  Canfield  place,  being 
the  first  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  On  the  front,  it  is 
two  stories  and  on  the  back,  the  roof  slopes  down  to  the  top  of 
the  door.  A  few  rods  below  the  house  runs  a  little  brook,  and 
all  around  are  the  marks  of  an  old  homestead.  The  great  maples, 
stone  walls,  the  old  well-sweep  and  curb,  and  the  swing  gate, 
balanced  on  a  post,  are  still  there. 
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First,  in  constructing  the  house,  they  built  a  large  stone 
chimney  about  16  feet  square  at  the  base,  with  a  huge  fireplace 
on  each  of  the  4  sides.  On  the  first  floor  are  six  finished  rooms; 
the  second  and  third  stories  are  combined  into  one  room,  in 
appearance  like  a  great  barn  loft,  and  reached  by  a  wide  ladder. 
The  chimney  here  is  very  large  with  a  single  fireplace  in  the  south 
side.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  finish  off  this  upper  story. 
It  still  remains  in  its  primitive  state  with  the  plank  lining,  or 
siding,  left  rough  and  irregular,  a  most  realistic  illustration  of 
how  the  people  lived  in  early  times. 

The  old  house  is  nearing  its  200th  anniversary.  The  same 
year  that  Samuel  Botsford  married,  he  received  from  his  father, 
Samuel  of  Milford,  80  acres  of  land  in  the  Camp  Mortgage  Pur¬ 
chase;  before  this  John  Prindle  owned  land  on  Bungay  which  he 
sold  to  Samuel  Botsford,  22  June  1722. 

Nehemiah,  son  of  Samuel,  next  occupied  this  place,  which 
he  left  to  his  daughters.  Asa  Cooper  married  one,  and  bo’t  the 
rights  of  the  others.  Still  later  an  Andrews  entered  the  family.  At 
the  present  time  this  old  homestead  of  the  Botsfords  is  occupied 
by  George  Andrews  and  his  sister  Mrs.  Adelaide  Williamson. 

The  first  Nehemiah  Botsford  was  married  in  1766.  His 
son  Nehemiah  was  a  man  sensitive  to  religious  impressions  and 
one  day,  while  in  the  field,  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him:  “It 
is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep/’  and  as  there  was  no  one  to 
be  seen,  he  regarded  this  message  as  a  divine  warning.  From 
that  day  he  was  a  different  man,  was  converted  and  lived  a  better 
life.  He  was  chosen  Deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church 
serving  well  many  years,  and  to  this  day  is  spoken  of  as  Deacon 
Nehemiah  Botsford,  a  true  prophet  in  his  Christian  faith. 

Abraham  Collins  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Nehemiah. 
That  region  seems  to  be  one  where  strange  noises  were  heard, 
for  Abraham  had  a  similar  experience  to  that  of  Nehemiah,  for 
while  returning  to  his  home,  he  heard  a  voice  above  his  head 
saying,  “Abraham,  swear  not  at  all!”  It  is  said  that  he  obeyed 
the  summons  and  ceased  swearing  from  that  day. 

On  leaving  the  Bungay  Road  at  the  school-house,  and  go¬ 
ing  westward  toward  the  Great  Hill  school-house,  there  is  an 
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old  homestead  located  on  the  second  four-corners,  facing  west, 
a  small  one-and-a-half  story  house,  with  a  two-story  addition; 
the  old  stone  chimney  stands  in  contrast  with  the  new.  Ezra 
Botsford,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Prindle)  Botsford  built 
the  small  house  about  100  years  ago  and  raised  a  large  family. 
This  family  of  Botsfords  were  large  people,  more  than  6  feet 
tall  and  some  of  them  weighed  300  pounds.  Later  this  was  the 
home  of  Cyrus  Botsford,  son  of  Ezra  and  Experience  (Curtis) 
Botsford,  who  raised  a  family  of  17  children.  Cyrus  was  a  music 
teacher  and  chorister. 

In  Seymour,  the  old  Methodist  Church  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Grand  and  Pearl  Streets,  and  across  the  meadow,  near 
there,  is  one  of  the  old  Botsford  homes,  made  conspicuous  by 
its  pleasant  outlook  and  retired  location,  as  well  as  by  the  large 
spruce  tree  overshadowing  it.  This  was  the  home  of  Samuel 
Botsford,  the  fourth  of  the  name  from  Elnathan,  son  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth.  Samuel  had  7  children;  the  fifth,  Charles,  settled 
at  Syracuse,  married  there,  then  moved  to  Springville,  Western 
New  York.  He  had  two  children,  Charles  and  Lucy.  Charles 
married  and  has  4  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  boys 
are  Charles  and  Heman,  civil  engineers,  one  in  Mexico  and  the 
other  in  northern  Michigan. 

Boys  Will  be  Boys 

Nor  were  these  early  settlers  forgetful  of  religion  and  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  meeting  house  and  the 
school,  after  the  town  organization,  became  the  first  care  of  the 
citizens.  Each  householder  was  assigned  a  family  pew  in  the 
meeting  house,  which  he  bought  and  paid  for,  the  leading  citizens 
receiving  the  more  desirable  assignments,  a  custom  inherited 
from  the  mother  country  where  class  distinctions  prevailed. 
Boys  were  generally  segregated,  producing  one  of  the  leading 
problems,  involving  not  only  the  selectmen  but  the  grand  jury¬ 
men  and  constables.  Note  these  illuminating  records: 

At  a  Town  Meeting:  21  Sep.  1696:  “Joseph  Garnsey  is  ap- 
poynted  to  look  after  the  Boys  in  that  part  of  the  meeting  house 
where  he  sitts.” 
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“Benjamin  Smith  is  appoynted  to  look  after  the  Boys  that 
are  within  his  view  in  the  meeting  house.” 

“Thomas  Bassett  is  chosen  and  appoynted  to  sit  in  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  long  seats  on  the  west  side  of  the  meeting  house  to 
look  after  the  Boys  that  sitt  in  that  part  of  the  meeting  house.” 

30  Dec.  1700:  “Doctor  John  Fisk  is  chosen  to  look  after  the 
boys  in  the  alley  before  or  near  the  pulpit.” 

19  Sep.  1704:  “Voted  &  agreed  that  the  selectmen  should 
build  a  seat  over  the  stairs  in  the  men’s  gallery  for  some  men  to 
sitt  in  to  look  after  the  boys.” 

30  Dec.  1711:  “Voted  that  ye  Town  desire  ye  Selectmen, 
Grand  jurymen  &  Constables  to  take  care  of  ye  Boys  that  they 
prophane  not  ye  worship  of  God  in  His  House.”  15  Dec.  1712 
records  a  similar  vote,  “to  look  after  children  in  times  of  Public 
worship.”  Selectmen,  grandjurors,  constables,  listers;  Ensign 
Beard  &  Serg.  Geo.  Clark  are  named  to  look  after  “ye  Boyes  att 
meetings  for  Public  Worship.” 

1721:  “Selectmen  to  look  after  disorderly  persons  on  ye 
Sabbath  in  ye  time  of  exercise.” 

Social  Distinctions 

In  1699  Hon.  Deputy  Gov.,  Elder  Buckingham,  Mr.  Thos. 
Clark,  Lieut  Samuel  Camp,  Ensign  Geo.  Clark  are  chosen  to 
seat  the  meeting  house,  a  difficult  and  delicate  task. 

2  Dec.  1705:  At  a  Town  Meeting,  among  officers,  5  seaters  were 
chosen:  orders  that  seaters  endeavour  to  perform  that  work 
in  two  months,  attending  these  rules: 

1.  That  no  person  be  seated  lower  than  his  place  now  is 
except  they  are  such  as  was  seated  above  their  rates 
thru  a  mistake. 

2.  That  some  consideration  is  to  be  had  to  men  in  place 
of  authority  as  magistrates  &  chief  Military  officers 
and  aged  persons  defective  in  hearing. 

3.  Where  none  of  these  carry  weight  the  general  Rule 
is  to  be  by  estate  according  as  it  is  in  the  List.  Respect 
is  also  to  be  had  in  seating  the  wives  of  those  that  are 
Church  officers  &  also  have  respect  to  aged  persons. 
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17  Feb.  1708-9:  “That  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  before  a 
Justice  of  Peace  of  needless  setting  out  of  ye  seat  they  are  regular¬ 
ly  seated  in  the  meeting  house  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  5  shillings 
to  be  paid  into  the  Town  Treasury/' 

(Abt.  1711) :  “Granted  to  Mr.  Richard  Bryan  &  ye  rest  of  ye 
family  of  ye  Bryans  liberty  to  build  a  Pew  for  themselves  where 
ye  3  hindermost  seats  are  between  ye  Pew  belonging  to  Jonathan 
Law  &  ye  gallery  stairs." 

“Granted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Eels  &  his  family  next  to  ye  great 
alley  where  ye  2  seats  hindermost  seats  of  ye  old  guard  stand." 

“Granted  to  Geo.  Clark  &  his  children  according  to  his  re¬ 
quest  meaning  his  2  sons  &  daughter  Prime  &  their  families 
liberty  to  build  a  Pew  adjoyning  to  Major  Samuel  Eels  where  ye 
remaining  part  of  ye  2  hindermost  seats  of  ye  old  guard  stand." 

1714:  “The  selectmen  shall  from  Time  to  Time  remove 
persons  into  such  seats  in  ye  meeting  house  as  already  or  here¬ 
after  shall  be  emptied  by  ye  providence  of  God,  taking  for  ye 
Guide  ye  Rules  by  which  ye  House  was  last  seated." 

1730:  —  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  plans  for  seat¬ 
ing;  gallery  seats  to  be  alotted  to  such  as  apply,  &  if  approved 
“have  liberty  to  sett  there."  An  adjourned  meeting  voted  that 
“ye  Rule  for  seating  shall  be  by  ye  money  paid  by  them  towards 
ye  building  of  ye  house  as  shall  appear  by  ye  severall  Lists  of 
estates  on  which  ye  money  was  raisd.  Voted  that  some  con¬ 
sideration  is  to  be  had  to  those  of  Civill  Authority  in  ye  seating 
of  ye  meeting  house  &  also  aged  persons.  Voted  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  chosen  to  seat  persons  &  fill  up  ye  vacant  places  shall 
remove  no  person  out  of  seat  where  he  was  before  set  by  ye  former 
committee  unless  he  be  Removed  to  an  higher  seat  unless  it 
appear  yt  he  was  yn  seat  thru  a  Palpable  mistake." 

Church  and  School 

Feb.  4,  1697 :  “It  was  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  school  kept 
in  the  Town  half  the  year.  And  it  is  left  to  the  Townsmen  to 
sett  up  the  School  &  it  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Town  Treasury." 

1699:  “Granted  Liberty  to  the  men  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town  to  build  a  school  house  in  some  convenient  place  where 
they  shall  think  fitt." 
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1696:  “The  town  voted  that  they  would  keep  up  a  school 
the  whole  year  ensuing.  The  selectmen  were  to  provide  a  school 
master  for  the  year  ensuing  if  they  can.  The  town  voted  30 
pounds  out  of  the  Treasury  towards  the  school.” 

1697:  “The  town  granted  that  there  should  be  35  pounds  (£) 
allowed  out  of  the  treasury  to  maintain  a  Lattin  school  if  it  can 
be  attained  &  the  matter  of  the  school  &  providing  of  a  school¬ 
master  is  left  to  the  selectmen  to  act  therein  with  the  advice  of 
the  Hon.  Gov.  &  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew  &  to  see  that  the 
school  be  duly  attended  by  a  good  master  &  by  schollars  that 
need  learning.” 

1711:  “Granted  to  ye  schollers  that  ye  part  of  wages  of  ye 
schoolmaster  which  ye  law  obliges  ye  schollars  pay  shall  be  paid 
out  of  ye  Town  Treasury  for  ye  year  ensuing.” 

Village  improvement  is  attempted  by  calling  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  “to  cut  down  and  destroy  the  stinking 
weeds”  and  voting  that  “geese  found  upon  the  Common  shall 
be  trespassers.” 

1704:  “It  is  agreed  &  voted  that  all  sorts  of  swine  shall  have 
liberty  to  goe  at  liberty  upon  the  common  without  either  rings 
or  yokes  untill  they  doe  damage  to  any  particular  person  &  if 
they  be  found  by  any  person  to  doe  damage  then  the  owner  of 
the  swine  shall  pay  the  damage  &  yoke  &  ring  the  said  swine 
according  to  law  under  the  penalty  thereof  for  the  year  ensuing.” 

Sojourners  in  the  town  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
but  Jacob  Phenix  was  “admitted  as  a  sojourner  for  a  year  and 
farther.” 

Price  fixing  for  farm  produce  was  an  accepted  principle  — 
on  Jan.  5, 1699,  “Town  orders  about  the  price  of  grain  that  wheat 
shall  goe  at  5  shillings  per  bushel,  rye  at  four,  and  Injan  Corne 
at  2  shillings  six  pence. 

Savages  Still  a  Threat 

Moreover  the  threat  of  Indian  Massacre  is  still  hanging  over 
the  inhabitants  for  in  April  5,  1700  it  was  voted: 

5  Apr.  1700:  “Voted  by  Town  that  there  shall  be  a  place  or 
places  sufficiently  fortified  for  the  security  of  women  &  children  if 
the  Indians  come  upon  us,  the  one  at  the  east  &  the  other  at  the 
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west  side  of  the  town.  It  was  voted  &  agreed  that  there  shall  be 
a  committee  chosen  to  order  the  affair  about  fortifying  2  houses 
or  more  as  the  Committe  shall  see  good,  the  one  at  the  east  & 
the  other  at  the  west  side  of  town,  for  to  secure  the  women  & 
children  &  aged  &  decrepid  persons.  Hon.  Deputy  Gov.,  Mr. 
Thos.  Clark,  Senior  Mr.  Camp,  &  all  the  commission  officers, 
also  Jos.  Peck  on  Committee,  &  if  any  6  agree,  it  shall  stand  good. 
It  was  also  voted  that  the  farmers  have  liberty  to  fortify  a  place 
among  themselves  &  that  Serg.  Zachariah  Baldwin  shall  order 
that  affair.  It  was  also  voted  &  agreed  that  all  persons  of  16 
years  old  &  upwards  shall  work  to  fortify  some  houses  for  the 
security  of  women  and  children  if  trouble  come.” 


Active  as  Citizens 

These  transcripts  from  the  records  show  something  of  the 
activities  of  the  individual  members  of  the  family: 

Henry  Botsford,  appointed  corporal  June  1654  in  the  troops 
levied  for  resistance  to  the  Dutch:  Troops  disbanded  Aug.  on 
acct.  of  peace  between  Holland  &  England.  Henry  &  Elnathan 
Botsford  were  on  the  Committe  representing  Milford  May  1, 
1672,  in  the  boundary  agreement  between  Milford  &  New  Haven. 
The  committe  were:  Benjamin  Fenn,  Wm.  Fowler,  Thos.  Wheeler, 
Daniel  Buckingham,  Hanry  Bochford,  Samuel  Buckingham, 
Samuel  Burwell,  Elnathan  Bochford,  Silvanus  Baldwin. 

1697:  Henry  Botsford  &  John  Smith,  haywardens  for  west 

side. 

1712:  fence  viewer,  Henry  Botsford. 

Dec.  1713:  Surveyor  of  highways,  John  Botsford. 

Dec.  1714:  Surveyor,  Timothy  Botsford. 

Dec.  1715:  Haywarden,  Timothy  Botsford. 

1718,  1719,  1720:  Sergt.  John  Botsford  was  selectman. 

1730:  Timothy  Botsford,  Grandjuror. 

1731:  Samuel  Botsford,  Grandjuror. 

1742:  Heth  Botsford,  surveyor  of  highways. 

1743:  Timothy  Botsford,  surveyor  of  highways. 
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Loyalist  or  Rebel 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  American  of  today  to  divest 
himself  of  his  modern  ideas  and  environment  and  to  understand 
the  mental  reactions  of  the  early  settlers,  due  to  heredity  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  What  was  it  that  constituted  loyalty  and  what 
reasoning  turned  a  loyalist  into  a  rebel  who  later  when  political 
independence  had  been  achieved  became  a  patriot? 

The  Botsfords  were  one  hundred  per  cent  English  in  their 
ancestry;  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  American  branch 
were  subjects  of  the  King.  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  measured 
their  financial  status  —  and  as  we  have  seen  distinctions  in  social 
standing  were  generally  recognized. 

Taxation  by  the  English  Government  was  expected  and 
accepted  as  necessary  for  their  protection  against  foreign  foes, 
especially  the  French,  but  “taxation  without  representation’ ’  was 
a  different  matter.  Upon  this  issue  loyalists  became  either 
Tory  or  rebel. 

Elijah  Botsford  was  confronted  by  this  situation  in  his 
official  duty  as  Collector  of  Taxes  after  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Did  Elijah  recall  the  “ship  money”  tax  and  the 
more  recent  tea  tax? 

On  page  447,  Volume  XVIII  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
records  one  reads:  “An  act  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  grain, 
flour,  meal,  salt,  rum,  salted  pork,  and  beef  in  this  state  (Con¬ 
necticut)  and  thereof  to  make  provision  for  an  immediate  supply 
for  use  of  Army  and  Troops;  Selectmen  empowered  to  levy,  and 
fined  for  not  enforcing  the  act”  Elijah  Botsford,  Judson,  and 
Baldwin  were  among  those  appointed  for  this  unpleasant  task. 

Elijah  seems  to  have  drawn  upon  himself  the  resentment 
of  the  Tory  element,  and  is  threatened.  Modern  blackmail 
and  kidnap  letters  have  no  edge  upon  this  communication: 

To  Elijah  Botsford  Sir:  Should  think  you  can’t  but  be  sensible 
that  you  are  moer  troubilsom  than  the  collectors  in  the  ajacent 
towns  its  very  Little  we  hear  of  any  takeing  of  cattel  for  rates 
&  Drafting  of  men  for  the  service  has  of  Late  become  tiresome 
upon  the  whole  I  trust  you  will  take  this  hint  &  give  youerself 
no  further  troubil  as  to  Drafting  or  colecting  rates  as  you  would 
Live  peaceably  your  going  on  any  further  may  cause  youer 
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banishment  or  sumthing  else  moer  Dredfull  than  Deth  itself 

from  youer  loveing  friend. 

N.  B.  You  would  Do  well  to  Let  youer  friends  Judson  &  Bald¬ 
win  know  they  are  in  the  same  situation  with  youerself. 

But  Elijah  is  no  quitter.  He  believes  in  law  and  order  and 
in  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  So  he  sends  a  letter  to 
the  Governor: 

Newtown,  Jan.  19,  1780. 

Sir:  May  it  please  your  Excellency  —  Having  for  several  days 
past  been  very  busy  in  collecting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  sd  town 
their  several  proportion  of  the  State  Taxes  which  I  have  warrants 
for  as  I  was  bound  to  do  in  Duty  to  my  Country,  Part  of  the  Time 
I  was  with  Mr.  David  Judson  the  last  years  Collector  we  both  of 
us  were  opposed  by  a  Particlar  Person  &  his  sons  Even  to  the 
Resquing  of  cattle  from  our  Hand.  The  warrants  I  Received 
from  the  Treas.  have  been  Torn  &  I  have  Received  many  Threaten- 
ings  &  Insults  from  several  Persons  of  note  in  the  opposition, 
but  Sir  as  I  took  the  above  mentioned  threats  &c  to  Proceed  from 
a  sudden  flow  of  Passion  I  paid  little  Regard  to  them  —  How¬ 
ever  upon  finding  the  Inclosed  (which  was  left  in  my  Barn  with 
design  to  be  found,  which  was  wrote  with  Deliberation  &  (as  we 
often  say)  in  cool  Blood;  &  the  threats  therein  are  similar  to  what 
I  have  often  received  —  I  think  I  have  Reason  to  apprehend 
something  from  them.  —  And  now,  Sir,  having  an  opportunity 
agreeable  to  the  advise  of  the  Authority  &  Selectmen  of  sd. 
Town  I  beg  leave  to  Lay  the  Inclosed  before  your  Excellency. 
Humbly  Praying  that  some  wise  &  effectual  measures  may  be 
Taken  for  the  support  of  Authority  here  &  that  we  may  go  on 
securely  in  the  collecting  of  the  Taxes  which  have  been  or  may 
be  granted  by  the  Honorable  Assembly  of  this  State  &  also  do 
our  duty  in  other  respects  agreable  to  your  Excellency’s  command. 
I  am  Sir  with  Dew  Respect  your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  & 
Humble  servant 

Elijah  Botsford  Collector. 

To  His  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  and  the  legislature  takes 
action. 
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In  the  Lower  House:  “Col.  Talcott,  Col.  Webb,  &  Maj. 
Hilhouse  are  appointed  with  such  gentlemen  as  the  Hon.  Upper 
House  shall  appoint  to  take  into  consideration  a  Letter  from 
Elijah  Botsford,  collector  of  State  Taxes  in  Newtown  &  What 
ought  to  be  done  to  Report  by  Bill  or  otherwise.” 

In  the  Upper  House:  “Abraham  Davenport  Esq.  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  join  the  committee  of  the  lower  House  in  the  above  mention¬ 
ed.  Geo.  Wyllys  Sands,  Clerk/’ 

The  Assembly  Takes  Action 

To  the  Hon.  Gen.  Aseembly  now  sitting:  we  your  Hon. 
comite  in  persuance  of  the  above  appointment  beg  Leave  to  report 
that  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  collector  mentioned  be  directed  to 
notify  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Newtown  that  are  in  arrears 
of  the  Taxes  that  they  at  the  times  &  places  he  shall  appoint, 
pay  the  arrears  due  on  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  &  satisfy  sd. 
Taxs,  in  ten  days  from  the  time  appointed  the  collector  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  deliver  over  a  list  of  the  names  &  sums  due  to  the  sherriff 
of  the  county  of  Fairfield  who  is  to  be  Impowered  to  collect  sd 
Taxes  by  Taking  with  him  sufficient  force  to  enable  him  to  convey 
any  estate  he  shall  Distrain  into  any  Town  in  the  county  for 
safe  keeping  untill  he  can  dispose  of  the  same  according  to  Law, 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  persons  neglecting  as  aforesaid.  Signed 
per  order  Abraham  Davenport. 

(Bill  passed  with  above  recommendations.)  (Vol.  XXV, 
p.  116-117.) 

To  the  Hon.  the  Gen.  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Conn,  at  their 
session  to  be  Holden  at  Heartford  by  special  order  of  his  ex¬ 
cellency  the  Governor  of  sd  State  in  Jan.  1783:  The  Memorial 
petition  of  Elijah  Botsford  of  Newtown  Humbly  sheweth:  that 
he  was  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Newtown 
appointed  collector  of  the  State  Taxes  in  sd.  town  in  the  Faith¬ 
ful  execution  of  his  office  in  collecting  the  Taxes  laid  on  the 
Inhabitants  of  sd.  Town  by  the  Gen.  Assembly  of  sd.  State  had 
been  able  by  cash  &  orders  received  to  make  a  Final  &  Compleate 
settlement  with  the  Treas.  of  sd.  State,  —  but  unhapily  for  him¬ 
self  &  the  Publick  on  the  night  following  the  5th  of  Nov.  he 
being  in  the  peasible  possession  of  his  own  &  the  Publick’s  Prop- 
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erty  &  in  the  peace  of  the  State,  his  House  was  violently  entered 
by  a  number  of  armed  men  which  made  him  prisoner  &  plundered 
&  robed  him  of  the  Following  Orders  belonging  to  the  state, 
(viz.),*  one  order  in  Favour  of  the  selectmen  of  Newtown  Drawn 
for  Joshuah  Northrup  Jun.  bounty  for  Inlisting  in  the  continental 
service  for  3  yrs.  for  the  sum  of  30  pounds  dated  Oct.  1782, 
one  do.  in  favour  of  Capt.  Daniel  Bouten  —  etc.  —  one  in  favour 
of  Capt.  Amos  Smith  —  &  one  in  favour  of  the  persons  name 
unknown  but  had  on  the  Back  off  it  Ezra  Bunts  —  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  123  pounds,  16  shillings  &  3  pounds 
money  &  also  of  his  own  property  in  cloathing  &c.  to  the  amount 
of  70  pounds;  the  above  mentioned  order  was  carried  to  Heart- 
ford  by  your  Hon.  Petitioner  some  time  in  the  month  of  Oct. 
for  a  settlement  with  the  Treas.  but  his  Hurry  of  Business  pre¬ 
vented  a  settlement  for  that  time  which  was  the  Reason  of  my 
having  the  aforementioned  orders  on  Hand.  Your  Hon.  Ptr. 
therefore  prays  that  your  Honors  will  take  the  matter  into  your 
wise  consideration  &  considering  him  as  suffering  a  great  loss 
not  only  of  Publick  but  private  property  for  no  other  Reason 
but  his  Firm  &  steady  adherence  to  the  freedom  of  his  country’s 
Rights.  Nor  to  Trouble  your  Honors  with  a  perticular  Recital 
of  his  &  his  Families  personal  Abuses  from  this  sett  of  men  worse 
than  the  most  savage  Brute,  the  account  of  which  would  Rend 
the  human  Heart  with  ansiety  &  the  Tender  Mind  with  feelings 
not  easily  forgot  or  forgiven  even  to  the  penitent. 

Relying  on  your  Wisdom  Humanity  &  Justice  prays  that  your 
Honors  will  take  the  case  of  your  ptr.  (petitioner)  into  your  wise 
consideration  &  Do  for  him  as  in  justice  you  shall  find  right  & 
equitable  your  Ptr.  shall  as  in  Duty  Bound  ever  Pray, 

Newtown,  Jan.  6,  1782.  Elijah  Botsford. 

N.  B.  A  particular  account  of  the  orders  are  sent  to  your  Treas. 
that  the  same  may  be  Detected  &  an  Injury  to  the  State  prevented. 

Elijah  was  credited  with  the  amount  of  the  stolen  orders. 

Driven  to  Canada 

Not  a  few  of  the  American  Botsfords  remained  steadfast  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  One  of  these  was  Amos  Botsford, 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  afterwards 
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achieved  fame  in  New  Brunswick.  He  fled  to  Halifax,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children.  His  property  was  confiscated  and  sold 
to  pay  his  debts.  He  secured  a  position  with  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  finding  homes  for  the  refugees,  but  this  afforded  him  only 
a  bare  support,  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  send  for  his  family. 
His  friend  Charles  Chauncey,  an  adherent  of  the  American  cause, 
memorialized  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  setting  forth  these 
facts,  saying:  “your  memorialist  from  the  friendship  that  sub¬ 
sisted  between  them,  upon  his  request  has  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  education  of  his  (Amos's)  children,  which  he  willingly 
shall  undertake  without  expectation  of  any  reward,  assuring 
himself  that  the  same  would  have  been  done  for  his  own  children 
had  he  been  in  indigent  circumstances  and  his  friend  able  to 
afford  assistance,  but  as  he  knows  that  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
are  now  due  to  said  Botsford  which  have  never  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  administrator,  and  cannot  be  ascertained  with¬ 
out  said  Botsford 's  notes,  and  accounts  he  prays  your  Honors  to 
grant  your  memorialist  leave  and  liberty  to  collect  the  debts 
due  to  said  Botsford  and  to  apply  them  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family  —  etc.”  This  petition  was  granted  by  the  legislature. 

To  another  branch  of  the  family,  the  war  brought  great 
sorrow:  We  quote  from  the  will  of  Abel  Botsford,  dated  April 
3d,  1778:  “Item:  as  my  son  John  hath  contrary  to  my  will  and 
advice  deserted  and  left  me  in  my  advanced  and  declining  age, 
and  joined  himself  to  the  present  enemy  of  his  native  country 
and  kindred,  and  thereby  hath  justly  forfeited  his  patrimony, 
I  have  accordingly  omitted  his  name,  but  still,  feeling  my  bowels 
of  compassion  move  toward  him,  I  advise  and  with  tenderness 
of  a  parent  enjoin  it  on  my  three  sons,  viz:  Elijah,  Abel  and  Jared, 
that  if  heaven  in  mercy  spare  the  life  of  their  brother  John,  that 
he  return  and  behave  himself  well,  that  they  give  him,  each  of 
their  portion  which  I  have  given  them,  50  pounds  money,  as 
this  injunction  on  them  is  all  the  provision  I  make  for  him.” 
One  can  imagine  this  old  man  grieving  over  his  son's  defection, 
and  then  relenting  toward  him  a  little  at  the  last,  and  one  wonders 
whether  he  did  “return  and  behave  himself  well,”  and  whether 
he  got  his  150  pounds.  We  know  that  he  returned,  for  after  the 
war  he  joins  with  his  brother  Abel  in  deeding  some  land  that 
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came  to  their  wives  from  their  mother’s  estate,  the  two  brothers 
having  married  sisters.  But  after  that  we  hear  nothing  further. 
John,  probably,  emigrated  to  Canada  or  points  west.  At  any 
rate,  his  brother  Elijah  had  reason  to  feel  very  bitter  toward  the 
Tories,  of  Newtown,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
his  petition  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

Amos  Botsford,  the  exile,  secured  a  grant  of  some  lots  in 
Parr  Town,  now  St.  John,  but  settled  at  Jackville,  Canada.  State 
papers  in  the  public  archives  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  show  his 
activities  as  agent  supervising  the  apportionment  of  lots  and 
allowances  by  the  Crown  for  migrating  people. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  was  organized  in  1784 
and  in  the  first  provincial  election  Amos  was  elected  and  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  first  assembly  which  convened  on  January 
3,  1786.  He  held  this  office  until  his  death  at  St.  John  in  1812. 
He  had  one  son,  who  was  graduated  from  Yale  with  honor  in 
1792,  read  law,  became  a  representative  in  the  Provincial  Assembly 
and  speaker  of  that  body.  Later  he  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  died  in  1865  aged  92  years,  leaving  ten  children,  some  of 
whom  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  father  and  grandfather,  hold¬ 
ing  important  provincial  offices. 

Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  Canadian  branch  trace  their  lineage 
back  to  Amos  Botsford. 

Other  Botsfords  came  directly  from  England  to  Canada, 
prospered  there,  and  returned  to  England,  as  we  have  already 
related. 

Love  and  Adventure 

The  long  war  over,  love  and  adventure  once  more  occupy 
the  minds  of  our  family.  Letter  writing  and  diary  keeping  re¬ 
placed  the  baking  of  bread  for  the  Army,  the  molding  of  lead 
bullets,  marching  and  counter  marching,  and  tax  collecting  at 
home  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Marriage  between  leading  families  knits  the  groups  still 
closer.  Isaac  Botsford,  Senior,  seems  a  little  peaved  that  Deacon 
Baldwin  should  so  soon  take  a  new  wife  after  the  death  of  his 
Botsford  consort: 
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Isaac  Botsford  to  Deacon  Richard  Baldwin, 

Berlin,  Ct.,  July  29,  1811 
Dear  Sir:  I  suppose  I  must  not  address  you  in  my  former, 
usual  way  —  and  say  my  dear  Brother  —  for  that  relation  I 
understand  is  Dissolved  —  and  you  have  found  another  to  fill 
the  place  of  my  dear  Sister.  I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  matter 
for  man  was  not  made  to  be  alone,  and  you  could  certainly  never 
enjoy  her  again,  and  why  should  I  doubt  that  your  wisdom  and 
experience  has  led  you  to  a  far  better  choice  than  the  first, — 
although  it  will  be  no  Infringment  on  your  abillities  to  say  that 
my  Sister  was  your  Equal  in  every  point  of  view  —  look  round 
my  Dear  Sir,  view  numbers  of  families  and  see  if  you  can  find 
any  brought  up  better  than  yours,  that  was  so  large  considering 
all  circumstances,  well  Sir  you  will  allow  me  to  say  my  Dear 
Sister  did  her  part  —  if  no  more  —  for  she  was  almost  always 
in  her  Place  as  a  wife  as  a  Mother,  as  a  neighbour  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  Christian,  which  crowns  the  whole.  To  your  children, 
there  my  Dear  friends  I  call  upon  you  all  to  witness  what  your 
Dear  Mother  did  for  you  since  your  memory  and  before  by  in¬ 
formation  how  you  hung  upon  her  breasts  —  and  when  you 
stood  around  in  uncommon  numbers,  some  little  and  great, 
oh  with  what  amazing  patience  and  fortitude  she  moved  round 
in  such  an  uncommon  circle,  but  prudence  and  temperance  were 
her  handmaidens  and  discresion  all  ways  went  before;  —  you 
must  remember  how  often  you  have  received  instructions  from 
her  lips  —  both  together  and  apart  —  how  exceeding  gentle 
were  her  reproofs  when  you  were  to  fault  —  yea  with  what  un¬ 
common  discresion  did  she  chastise  you  when  necessity  required 
it  —  with  what  soft  and  endearing  language  did  she  counsel  and 
reprove  you.  It  was  generally  Enough  to  melt  the  hardest  of 
your  hearts  into  love  and  obedience  —  yea  how  often  and  with 
what  earnestness  has  she  carried  you  all  in  the  arms  of  prayer 
to  the  throne  of  grace  and  renewed  the  covenant  that  they  made 
when  they  gave  you  up  in  baptism  —  what  tears  of  joy  flowed 
from  her  eyes  when  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  her  prayers 
were  answered  —  that  Jesus  Christ  was  found  in  any  of  you  the 
hope  of  Glory  —  oh  what  Heavenly  light  shone  around  her  in 
her  last  Days  and  drove  away  all  that  darkness  which  had  given 
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her  so  much  trouble.  Finally  with  what  calmness  and  composure 
she  met  death  and  resigned  her  self  into  the  arms  of  Jesus.  This 
my  friends  was  your  Dear  Mother  and  my  Sister,  whose  place 
your  Honoured  Sire  has  thought  best  to  fill  with  another  woman 
—  but  I  must  lay  down  my  pen  and  wipe  my  eyes  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed.  My  dear  friends  you  cannot  be  angry  with  your  old  uncle 
if  I  give  you  a  word  of  advice  —  let  it  be  known  by  your  wise 
conduct  to  the  honorable  lady  now  your  mother-in-law,  who 
brought  you  up,  that  the  above  described  Woman  was  your  own 
mother  —  render  therefore  to  your  new  Mother  all  that  submission 
that  is  her  due,  never  speak  before  you  think  —  this  will  knit 
you  to  her  heart  and  swell  the  bosom  of  your  venerable  Sire  with 
raptures  of  joy  and  make  you  all  happy.  My  heart  is  full  and 
I  long  to  dwell  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  but  I  must 
bid  you  all  Farewell.  —  Sir,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  your  Lady 
but  I  know  not  how,  for  I  can  learn  nothing  real  of  her  abilities 
nor  of  her  character  —  only  that  she  is  rich,  very  clever,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  church  —  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
covers  all  the  ground,  —  but  I  will  write  a  few  words  to  her, 
if  they  are  not  acceptable  you  will  have  the  letter  and  may  rase 
them  out  or  conseal  them.  —  Honoured  Lady,  I  understand  you 
are  married  to  Decn  Baldwin  and  have  taken  the  place  of  my 
sister  who  was  his  first  wife  —  I  congratulate  you  on  so  pleasing 
affair,  —  wishing  you  to  fill  that  important  place,  and  conduct 
with  more  wisdom  and  prudence  than  she  was  endowed  with, 
she  has  done  the  labour  with  great  anxiety  and  fatiegue,  brought 
a  large  family,  as  you  may  see  above.  Dear  Madam,  I  wish 
you  to  enjoy  the  good  of  her  great  labours  and  make  the  family 
as  happy  as  she  would  have  done  if  she  had  lived,  but  how  shall 
I  write  to  one  I  never  saw  and  know  nothing  about,  whether 
nature  has  lavished  her  bounties  upon  you  and  you  have  drank 
deep  in  Erudition  and  swolled  your  breath  with  ambition,  or 
whether  you  have  had  a  sip  of  that  fountain  of  life  whose  waters 
are  clear  as  Christial,  and  have  calm’d  the  tumults  of  your  bosom 
and  made  you  fit  to  fill  the  place  you  now  ocupy,  under  such 
circumstances  as  these  I  know  not  how  to  come  at  your  heart 
to  leave  any  advice,  therefore  I  must  commit  you  into  the  hands 
of  my  God  and  bid  you  Farwell.  —  Dear  Sir,  I  hope  you  will 
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out  of  the  goodness  of  your  heart  forgive  my  boldness  in  the  short 
adress  to  your  Lady  and  let  me  know  whether  I  may  have  the 
happiness  to  call  her  my  Dear  Sister.  Sir:  I  suppose  you  will 
want  to  hear  about  my  body,  although  it  is  an  old  story  —  I 
remain  much  as  I  were  when  I  saw  you  last,  only  my  senses 
gradually  fail  especially  my  hearing  has  greatly  failed,  and  all 
my  faculties  in  a  degree  are  benumb  and  I  am  become  a  Child, 
as  you  will  easily  see  by  my  writing,  and  am  ready  to  cry  out 
with  the  poet  in  123  psalm  and  else  where,  but  these  bodyly 
afflictions  are  so  light  to  what  I  deserve  that  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  any  further  account  at  present,  but  pass  on  and  give 
you  some  account  of  my  Mind.  Sir  I  have  cast  all  my  cares  upon 
God,  and  I  think  feel  willing  that  he  should  dispose  of  me  and 
all  mine  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight,  believing  he  is  immutible 
and  cannot  do  wrong,  therefore  I  am  free  from  all  the  cares  of 
this  world,  I  allow  no  anxiety  about  the  world  to  enter  my  bosom 
but  cast  out  such  thoughts  as  sinfull.  I  have  to  fight  with  all 
my  might  and  keep  a  constant  watch  lest  some  sinful  thought 
enter  my  heart  and  sit  down  there.  I  have  to  hold  the  shield 
in  one  hand  and  my  sword  in  the  other  and  then  some  thousands 
of  sinfull  thoughts  will  enter  and  darken  my  whole  soul,  my 
shield  gives  way  and  is  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  firey  darts,  then 
oh  then  I  have  to  call  with  great  earnestness  to  my  captain  who 
is  always  ready  to  help  in  time  of  need,  he  will  put  my  shield 
in  the  best  order  again  and  strengthen  my  arm  to  hold  the  sword 
and  teach  me  how  to  wield  it  better  to  defend  my  shield,  — 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  time  when  I  lie  down  to  rest  my 
mind  is  in  a  sweet  frame,  sometimes  some  precious  portion  of 
God’s  word  at  other  times  some  sweet  lines  of  poetry  seem  to 
fill  up  my  soul  all  night  and  makes  me  rest  very  calm.  I  would 
say  much  more,  but  my  sheet  is  out  almost,  and  I  have  given 
you  a  scetch  of  my  feelings  and  you  knew  all  my  afflictions  be¬ 
fore.  Now  then  oh  my  Christian  brother  can  you  remember  me 
in  your  prosperity,  then  I  beseech  you  to  pray  for  me  that  my 
faith  may  hold  out.  Oh  Sir,  pray  for  my  dear  Esther  whose  best 
love  comes  to  you  all  with  these  lines,  that  her  bodily  strength 
and  patience  may  hold  out  to  take  care  of  me  till  I  die  and  that 
she  may  be  prepared  to  follow  me  when  her  time  comes.  Dear 
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Sir  before  I  close  the  letter  I  have  an  important  message  to  deliver 
to  you  —  Thus  saith  the  Lord  set  thy  House  in  order  for  thou 
shalt  surely  die.  —  Farewell. 


To  Decn  Richard  Baldwin. 


Isaac  Botsford,  Sr. 


Colonel  Isaac  Botsford,  Jr.  is  an  ardent  lover  as  well  as  a 
good  soldier  and  citizen.  His  correspondence  with  Miss  Melissa 
Porter  is  somewhat  effusive  and  long  drawn  out  but  well  worth 
following.  Here  it  is: 

(Isaac  Botsford,  Jr.  to  Melissa  Porter) 

Berlin,  Conn.  Sept  24th,  1820 
Madam:  On  retiring  to  my  room  this  evening  &  taking  up 
a  book  in  which  I  accidentally  saw  your  name,  the  conversation 
we  had  on  letter  writing  immediately  occurred  to  my  mind  & 
after  a  little  reflection  I  concluded  to  commence  a  correspondence. 

In  my  letters  I  trust  you  will  not  expect  the  melting  strains 
of  the  Poet,  neither  shall  I  attempt  the  high-seasoned  flattery 
which  is  too  often  found  in  a  similar  correspondence. 

When  I  left  you  the  other  evening  you  remarked  that  “my 
ride  would  not  be  as  pleasant  as  the  one  previous  had  been  not 
having  the  moon  to  lighten  my  way”;  it  was  there,  the  “moon’s 
silver  radiance”  was  absent,  but  the  stars  were  brilliant  &  up- 
commonly  numerous  &  the  Aurora  borealis  or  northern  lights  had 
begun  to  illuminate  the  north.  My  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  beauties  of  the  scenery  &  could  I  have  believed  that  by  my 
trifling  conversation  &  uninteresting  manner  I  had  not  entirely 
obliterated  that  favourable  opinion,  which  through  the  partiality 
of  my  friends  you  once  had  of  me,  my  sensations  would  have 
been  of  the  most  pleasing  kind. 

As  I  passed  moderately  along  the  light  in  the  north  in¬ 
creased,  the  stars  shone  with  unusual  lustre,  my  path  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  lighted  for  every  purpose  of  travelling;  my  attention 
soon  became  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  scene  that  even  the  chagrin  with  which  I  commenced 
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my  ride  was  forgotten,  as  the  confiscations  that  then  lighted  my 
path  would  vanish  before  the  rising  sun. 

From  the  contemplation  of  such  objects  it  was  easy  to  raise 
the  thoughts  to  Him  who  had  thus  adorned  the  nocturnal  heavens. 
But  here  imagination  is  lost,  thought  labours  in  vain,  for  who  can 
comprehend  the  Almighty!  —  for  these  heavens  extending  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  numbers  to  compute  &  in  which  worlds  & 
systems  almost  innumerable  are  contained,  are  but  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  “the  Great  Jehovah’s  kingdom.”  And  can  a  being  so 
great  condescend  to  notice  so  trifling  an  insect  as  man?  Can  he, 
whose  omniscience  grasps,  &  whose  omnipotence  upholds  — 
creation,  interest  himself  in  our  trivial  affairs?  Yes,  certainly. 
He  does  notice  all  our  actions.  It  is  his  hand  that  leads  the 
Christian  through  this  wilderness  world  &  upholds  him  amidst 
the  evils  &  dangers  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  It  is  from  his 
bounty  that  we  all  receive  our  daily  support.  It  is  from  his 
affectionate  care  that  all  the  pleasing  or  useful  changes  are 
exhibited  in  our  season  or  these  beauties  in  the  heavens. 

While  we  have  such  a  subject  for  contemplation  need  we 
ever  be  lonely?  &  with  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  should  we 
ever  be  idle ? 

Isaac  Botsford,  Jr. 


Miss  Porter  was  undoubtedly  most  favorably  impressed 
for  Isaac  writes  again. 


Berlin,  July  2nd,  1821. 

Dear  Friend 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  I  shall  devote  a  short 
time  this  evening  to  you  in  the  manner  proposed.  Ought  not 
our  hearts  to  rise  in  aspirations  of  praise  to  the  Great  Disposer 
of  all  events;  for  his  goodness  to  us  in  giving  us  our  birth  and 
education,  in  this  highly  favoured  land  where  we  are  so  early 
taught  the  rudiments  of  science  &  religion?  Surely  it  is  not  from 
anything  that  we  have  done  that  we  were  not  born  in  Owhyhee 
or  with  the  stupid  negro  where  the  sun  of  science  nor  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  never  rose,  or  where  the  refinements  of  society  were  never 
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known,  &  where  the  sweets  of  a  highly  cultivated  Friendship 
were  never  started. 

Yes,  you  will  say,  gratitude  should  ever  dwell  on  our  tongues, 
&  not  only  on  our  tongues  but  our  whole  lives  should  display  the 
gratefull  emotions  of  a  heart  entirely  devoted  to  so  kind  a  Bene¬ 
factor.  To  some  minds  perhaps  none  of  the  gifts  of  Providence 
(appertaining  to  this  life)  are  so  highly  valued  as  that  of  a  Friend. 
To  them  without  a  friend  to  participate  in  their  pleasures  & 
share  their  anxieties,  life  is  only  endured  —  not  enjoyed.  I 
am  aware  that  Friendship  though  extolled  by  all,  is  felt  by  few. 
But,  is  it  therefore  felt  by  none?  Are  there  no  minds  that  know? 
Are  there  no  hearts  that  feel  the  sweet  interchange  of  soul  “which 
none  but  he  that  feels  it  knows.”  Yes,  notwithstanding  what 
the  cold  hearted,  the  distrustful  or  the  unfortunate  may  say 
there  is  such  a  sentiment  as  Friendship  to  be  found,  &  if  rare  so 
much  the  more  worthy  of  our  pursuit.  May  I  not  indulge  the 
idea  that  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  few  that  has  found  a  friend. 

To  Miss  M.  H.  Porter.  Yours  with  esteem,  I.  Botsford. 

(Addressed:  Miss  Melissa  H.  Porter, 

Middletown.) 


The  answer :  — 

Middletown,  July  8th,  1821. 

Dear  Friend: 

I  cordially  improve  this  opportunity  in  answering  your 
affectionate  letter,  received  from  the  hand  of  a  friend,  if  I  may 
indulge  the  thought  that  I  have  one.  You  must  not  expect 
any  thing  elegant  nor  interesting  from  me,  for  I  feel  my  self 
verry  inadequate  to  the  task  that  I  am  about  to  perform.  The 
sentiments  of  your  letter  were  indeed  pleasing  to  me,  this  one  in 
particular:  —  That  gratitude  should  ever  dwell  on  our  tongues 
&  C.  Certainly  my  friend,  we  are  under  the  strongest  obligations 
to  live  a  life  devoted  in  his  service,  and  to  be  in  conformity  to 
his  divine  will.  If  we  are  possess’d  of  pure  religion,  combin’d 
with  pure  friendship,  what  more  do  we  want  to  render  this  life 
happy.  Though  we  must  not  expect  undisturbed  happiness, 
in  this  changeing  world,  for  it  is  not  to  be  found.  How  thankful 
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we  ought  to  be  that  we  live  here  in  this  civilized  land,  where  we 
receive  an  early  knowledge  of  God  and  the  holy  scriptures  and 
where  we  can  enjoy  friends  and  have  many  social  hours  of  inter¬ 
course.  May  I  tell  you  that  I  just  begin  to  see  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  the  deceitfulness  therein.  I  have  seen  more  of  it  of 
late  than  ever  before.  I  see  my  own  deceit  and  corrupt  nature, 
as  well  as  others,  and  I  think  it  may  be  subdued,  but  not  unto 
perfection.  So  while  we  are  travelling  through  this  changeing 
world  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  friend  that  we  can  place 
our  dependence,  let  us  think  ourselves  happy. 

How  rapidly  time  hastens  from  me,  two  weeks  this  day 
since  the  commencement  of  my  summers  work,  and  how  soon 
will  two  weeks  more  be  expired.  And  how  soon  too  will  our  lives 
be  expire’d  and  our  greatest  work  undone  but  I  hope  we  may  be 
enabled  to  perform  this  great  work  which  is  set  before  us.  The 
evening  is  far  spent,  and  I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  I  commend 
myself,  and  friend,  to  the  care  and  protection  of  a  kind  Benefactor. 

Yours  with  respect, 

Isaac  Botsford.  M.  H.  Porter. 


Again  Isaac  writes :  — 

The  friendship  and  regard  that  I  have  for  you  my  Dear 
Friend  prevails  upon  me  to  collect  together  a  few  of  my  scattered 
thoughts,  and  convey  them  to  you  in  the  manner  proposed. 
I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  long  silence  in  answering  your  ques¬ 
tions.  But  through  diffidence  I  could  not  express  those  tender 
feelings,  nor  can  I  now  as  I  wish  I  could.  The  subject  which  I 
am  about  commencing  is,  I  consider,  a  verry  sollemn  and  im¬ 
portant  one.  Happy  should  I  be  if  you  was  here  with  me  in 
my  lowly  apartment,  and  that  I  could  freely  converse  with  you 
upon  the  subject,  and  presume  it  would  be  gratifying  to  my 
Friend,  but  must  express  my  mind  in  writing  as  I  feel  myself 
unable  to  say  much  in  conversation. 

I  feel  myself  unworthy  of  your  honor,  but  I  think  I  should 
be  happy  with  you,  in  the  sweet  bonds  of  matrimony,  if  agree- 
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able  to  you.  You  may  depend  I  never  shall  prove  untrue,  for 
He  who  keeps  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  will  witness  the 
fulfillment  of  my  sollemn  engagement.  If  we  are  permitted  to 
enter  into  a  state  of  Marriage,  may  we  always  live  in  the  greatest 
harmony  and  love,  and  may  peace  and  friendship  be  found  in 
our  dwelling.  When  I  look  back  upon  the  earliest  recollection 
of  my  youthful  hours,  it  seems  but  a  day  and  just  awoke  from  a 
night  of  slumbers,  to  look  forward  time  seems  as  long  as  Eternity 
and  we  have  no  idea  of  its  termination  but  by  the  period  of  our 
own  dissolution.  This  world  is  a  world  of  trouble,  it  is  like  a 
troubled  ocean  whose  waves  always  carry  us  further  than  we  at 
first  intended  to  go,  but  let  us  travel  the  silent  paths  that  lead 
to  happiness,  for  where  is  there  any  perfect  hapiness  this  side 
the  grave.  It  is  easier  to  anticipate  pleasure  than  it  is  to  enjoy 
it.  When  we  are  enjoying  a  little  of  this  world’s  happiness  how 
small  a  trifle  will  blast  all  our  enjoyment. 

But  if  we  love  God  and  delight  in  his  Son  nothing  will  disturb 
our  eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 

I  have  from  early  life  been  an  advocate  for  the  connubial 
state  in  sentiment  whatever  may  have  been  my  practice.  Long 
have  I  anticipated  the  time  with  pleasure  when  I  might  grasp 
the  hand  of  some  agreeable  female  &  call  it  mine.  And  when 
perplexed  with  cares  or  fatigued  with  business  to  lay  my  weary 
head  on  an  affectionate  bosom  containing  a  heart  that  beats  in 
unison  with  my  own  I  have  considered  to  be  the  highest  degree 
of  earthly  bliss  a  kind  providence  could  bestow  upon  me.  Thus 
my  friend  I  have  given  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  my  views  of  the 
subject  of  matrimony.  It  is  but  a  sketch  but  your  imagination 
can  easily  fill  it  out.  Please  to  overlook  errors  as  it  was  written 
while  I  am  labouring  under  a  severe  indisposition. 

Although  this  letter  has  swelled  to  a  great  length  I  have 
still  much  more  to  write  but  must  omit  it  for  this  time  and  wish¬ 
ing  you  that  guidance  &  direction  which  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  his  children  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

Berlin,  August  20th,  1821.  I.  Botsford. 

Miss  M.  H.  P.  Middletown. 
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Middletown,  August  28,  1821. 


My  Dear  Friend: 

Your  affectionate  letter  was  gratefully  received  and  perused 
with  a  deep  felt  interest:  particularly  that  part  treating  on  what 
you  call  with  propriety  an  “important  subjects 

To  enter  into  an  engagement  to  live  peacably  with  another 
for  one  year,  or  even  for  a  month,  would  be  a  subject  which  might 
with  propriety  call  for  deliberation.  But  to  engage  not  only  to 
live  peacably,  but  to  bear  patiently  with  the  folly  and  infirmities 
of  another,  to  share  in  all  their  cares  &  anxieties  (as  well  as 
pleasures  &  enjoyments)  not  for  a  single  year  —  but  during  life ; 
is  a  subject  which  imperiously  demands  mature  deliberation,  it 
certainly  is  a  “solemn  subject 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which  this  subject  appears 
still  more  important.  —  We  who  believe  the  bible  consider  man 
as  responsible  not  only  for  his  thoughts  &  words  but  also  for  his 
examples,  more  especially  before  his  own  family.  To  be  made 
an  instrument  in  forming  the  mind  &  manners  &  particularly 
to  give  by  example  a  coloring  to  the  character  of  a  young  immortal 
which  may  last  through  Eternity,  while  he  by  his  example  forms 
the  character  of  the  next  generation  &  so  on  in  succession  till 
the  end  of  the  world,  fixes  a  responsibility  upon  the  head  of  a 
family  from  which  I  shrink  with  fear.  Do  not  tremble  this  sketch 
was  not  drawn  to  excite  alarm  but  that  we  might  have  proper 
views  of  the  prospect  before  us  and  know  where  to  place  our 
dependence. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  pleasing  side  to  this  picture 
to  which  let  us  now  turn  our  attention.  Marriage  seems  pointed 
out  equally  by  reason  &  revelation;  without  it  few  are  contented. 
A  constant  void  is  felt  in  every  bosom  possessing  sensibility  which 
can  only  be  filled  by  the  enjoyment  of  an  affectionate  companion. 
The  sexes  seem  formed  for  each  other;  hence  the  pleasure  which 
each  feels  in  the  society  of  the  other,  a  pleasure  which  is  not  felt 
in  associating  with  its  own,  though  possessing  greater  talents  to 
please.  I  am  sensible  that  domestic  broils  frequently  interrupt 
the  felicity  of  families,  but  do  they  not  proceed  from  want  of 
proper  attention  in  one  or  both  the  parties?  I  am  aware  that, 
as  we  are  mortal  we  are  therefore  subject  to  the  evils  of  mortality; 
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that  an  uninterrupted  course  of  felicity  we  cannot  anticipate; 
we  must  not  expect  the  advantages  of  a  Paradise  here;  every 
gratification  will  have  its  alloy;  but  if  we  commence  our  connexion 
in  dependence  on  Almighty  aid,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we 
shall  have  so  much  of  enjoyment  here  as  shall  eventuate  in  our 
best  good;  and  can  we  reasonably  ask  for  more? 

When  I  think  of  those  happy  hours  spent  in  your  agreable 
company  it  never  fails  of  exciting  emotions  in  my  heart  too 
tender  to  be  trusted  on  paper.  A  thousand  times  in  a  day  do 
my  thoughts  visit  you  wishing  that  I  could  see  you  but  alas  you 
are  so  far  from  me  that  my  eyes  cannot  behold  you  at  such  a 
distance.  May  I  be  permitted  to  tell  you  that  I  saw  you  in  my 
sweet  slumber  last  night,  but  when  I  awoke,  you  was  gone. 
Troubles  and  cares  rushed  in  my  mind  and  so  my  happiness 
vanished  with  you.  The  new  moon  looks  pleasant  but  will  soon 
sink  into  the  Western  horizon  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  rest  my 
weary  limbs  for  it  is  late  and  I  am  much  fatigued.  Please  to 
continue  your  visits  and  letters,  and  bear  me  in  remembrance 
at  all  times. 

Receive  these  lines  from  your  unworthy 
Col.  Isaac  Botsford.  Melissa. 


(Addressed  to  Col.  Isaac  Botsford,  Kensington) 

My  Dear  Friend: 

I  received  your  letter  with  infinite  delight,  and  assure  you 
it  was  perused  with  the  greatest  attention,  particularly  this 
sentence  where  you  speak  of  “examples’’  and  the  “responsibility 
which  is  fix’d  on  the  head  of  a  family.”  This  I  often  think  of, 
and  shudder  at  the  thought.  Your  letter  was  truly  sollemn,  it 
drew  many  tears  from  my  eyes  on  reading  it,  and  may  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  my  tender  heart  sigh’d  a  few  times.  Engagements 
of  this  kind  are  of  no  short  duration  if  life  is  spared  &  why  let 
us  not  make  choice  of  such  a  friend  that  will  be  a  partaker  in 
all  the  troubles,  cares  and  anxieties  which  we  must  meet  with 
while  traveling  this  round  of  life. 
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The  road  looks  long  before  me  but  perhaps  a  day  or  hour  or 
even  a  moment  may  finish  my  existence  here  on  earth,  and  land 
me  where  I  know  not,  but  can  trust  my  soul  in  the  arms  of  my 
Covanant  Jesus.  What  a  blessing  to  have  a  heavenly  friend  to 
go  to  as  well  as  earthly  in  times  of  trouble  and  distress  and  to 
lay  our  weary  souls  in  the  bosom  of  that  friend  who  sticketh 
closer  than  a  Brother. 

My  friend,  I  have  from  an  early  acquaintance  form’d  an 
attachment  for  your  sosiety.  But  never  expected  to  arrive  at 
the  point  of  commencing  connection  with  you.  Am  I  worthy 
to  be  your  friend  and  companion,  to*  share  with  you  the  trials 
and  afflictions  which  await  us  in  this  life,  as  we  know  not  what  is 
before  us,  nor  what  a  day  or  hour  may  bring  forth.  So  let  us  not 
flatter  ourselfs  with  an  advancing  age,  and  prosperity,  but  be 
resign’d  to  Adversity,  and  consider  it  a  blessing  sent  from  that 
kind  Providence  who  knows  and  orders  all  things  for  our  good. 

When  I  think  of  the  great  responsibility  which  lies  upon 
every  one  who  enters  into  the  connubial  state,  I  feel  myself  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  which  attend  it.  But  if  that  is  to  be  my 
state  may  the  Lord  guide  and  direct  me. 

There  is  another  sentence  in  your  letter:  and  on  reading  it 
no  tongue  can  describe  the  pleasing  and  soothing  emotions 
which  I  felt  move  in  the  seat  of  affections;  it  was  concerning  the 
hand  and  bosom  of  a  friend.  Never  before  was  my  feelings  excited 
to  such  a  degree  of  warmness  for  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
another.  May  nothing  in  this  world  draw  away  our  affections 
and  take  pleasure  in  giving  each  other  pain  as  thousands  have 
done  but  may  we  walk  happily  together  cheerfully  submiting 
to  all  the  trials  and  afflictions  which  our  heavenly  Father  shall 
see  fit  to  send  down  upon  us  and  in  prosperity  may  we  never 
forget  the  stroke  of  adversity.  Let  us  seek  religion  as  the  only 
sourse  of  all  happiness  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come  and 
may  we  be  useful  both  to  ourselfs  and  others  and  finally  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  supreme  Judge  at  last.  —  I  ask  an  interest 
in  your  prayers  and  remember  me  to  be  your  friend  in  sincerity 

Melissa  H.  Porter. 

Col.  Isaac  Botsford.  (Kensington.) 
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(From  Isaac  Botsford  to  Melissa  Porter.) 

Berlin,  2nd  Oct.  1821. 

Again  my  Dear  Girl  have  I  resumed  my  seat  to  continue  our 
correspondence,  but  what  subject  shall  I  take  for  this  time? 
Surely  in  my  present  situation  I  can  do  none  justice. 

In  what  a  varying  world  do  we  live!  What  changes  are  we 
call(ed)  to  witness,  among  nations,  families,  and  individuals; 
and  particularly  in  our  selves.  Today  we  are  in  health  and  life 
seems  stretching  out  before  us  to  an  almost  immeasurable  extent, 
tomorrow,  disease  attacks  us,  and  we  feel  as  on  the  verge  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Today  we  are  in  prosperity,  everything  smiling  around 
us,  our  spirits  bouyant,  and  we  feel  as  if  our  mountain  stood  so 
strong  that  nothing  could  move  it,  —  tomorrow  adversity  attacks 
us,  our  sky  is  overcast,  our  spirits  sink,  we  are  surrounded  with 
gloom,  and,  like  the  quivering  aspin,  we  shake  at  every  breeze. 
Today  we  are  surrounded  by  friends  near  and  dear  to  us,  and 
while  we  enjoy  their  conversation,  affection  and  love  are  beam¬ 
ing  from  their  countenences  and  we  find  all  our  pleasure  doubled 
in  their  society;  tomorrow  finds  us  friendless  &  cheerless,  left 
to  bear  the  bufferings  of  a  pitiless  world  alone. 

You  doubtless  anticipate  the  cause  of  my  writing  in  this 
strain  and  perhaps  are  ready  to  say  I  can  sympathize  with  you, 
but,  if  you  never  had  the  trial,  though  I  do  not  doubt  your  feel¬ 
ing,  yet  I  think  you  can  hardly  participate  in  feelings  like  mine, 
you  can  hardly  taste  of  that  feeling  which  one  has  in  parting  from 
an  only  sister  rendered  dear  by  almost  every  bond  which  can 
strengthen  affection;  well  might  the  poet  say  — 

Is  there  a  tear  that  scalds  the  cheek? 

Is  there  a  sigh  the  bosom  rends? 

Is  there  a  grief  we  cannot  speak? 

It  is  the  last  adieu  of  friends. 

Yes,  Melissa,  I  have  today  bid  a  long  —  and  perhaps  short 
farewell  to  my  sister  considering  it  doubtful  whether  we  meet 
again  in  this  world.  A  number  of  people  collected  to  see  them 

set  out,  a  short  prayer  was  made  by  Mr.  R -  commending 

them  to  the  care  of  him  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  And 
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in  his  care  I  ask  your  prayers  that  I  may  be  willing  to  leave  them 
trusting  that  He  who  does  all  things  well  will  not  treat  them 
amiss. 

Adieu  —  Isaac. 

But  the  love  affairs  of  18th  century  Botsfords  did  not  always 
run  smoothly  after  marriage,  as  is  shown  by  the  following:  — 

“At  the  Superior  Court  holden  at  Litchfield  in  the  Co.  of 
Litchfield  state  of  Conn,  on  the  last  Tues.  of  Jan.  A.  D.  1793. 
(From  New  Milford  Rec.)  Thomas  Oviatt  of  New  Milford  in 
the  County  of  Litchfield,  Representing  to  this  Court  that  on  the 
26th  day  of  Jan.  A.  D.  1769  he  was  lawfully  married  to  Elizabeth 
Botsford  then  of  said  New  Milford,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
faithfull  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  said  marriage  covenant 
—  until  on  or  about  the  5th  day  of  Dec.  A.  D.  1785,  when  the 
said  Elizabeth  wilfully  deserted  him  and  still  continues  in  her 
said  desertion  in  the  Total  neglect  of  her  duty  to  him  as  his  wife, 
praying  to  be  divorced  as  per  his  petition  dated  Jan.  31,  1793;  — 
This  Court  having  heard  &  considered  the  plea  &  evidence  by 
the  said  Thomas  exhibited  &  produced  in  proof  of  the  matters 
of  fact  in  his  said  petition  alledged,  are  of  Opinion  that  they  are 
sufficiently  proved  &  that  he  ought  to  be  &  he,  the  said 
Thomas,  is  hereby  divorced  from  her,  the  said  Elizabeth,  & 
freed  &  discharged  from  all  the  obligations  he  is  under  to  her  by 
force  of  the  marriage  covenant  aforesaid.” 

A  True  Copy  of  Record,  examined  by  George  Pitkin,  Clerk. 

Since  Thomas  is  so  completely  freed  of  this  runaway  wife 
and  there  appear  to  be  no  extenuating  circumstances  or  any 
alimony  we  hope  Elizabeth,  during  the  17  years  she  did  remain 
a  dutiful  wife,  had  put  away  a  few  measures  of  flour  and  a  roll 
or  two  of  cloth  for  the  rainy  day  that  seems  to  have  come  to  her 
when  Thomas  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  her  to  come  back.  He 
was  a  pretty  patient  man  to  give  her  seven  years  before  he  made 
up  his  mind  she  wasn’t  coming  back. 

Missionary  Enterprise 

In  reading  the  documentary  evidence  so  far  presented,  one 
other  characteristic  of  our  early  forbears  has  certainly  been  out- 
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standing,  their  deep  religious  convictions,  —  and  now  we  are  to 
learn  something  of  their  missionary  zeal.  I  have  mentioned 
grandmother  Botsford’s  missionary  letters  (which  I  rifled  for  the 
postage  stamps)  and  Aunt  Dulena’s  accomplished  purpose  in 
making  preachers  out  of  my  father  and  my  Uncle  Eli. 

Here  is  a  typical  missionary  letter  from  Isaac  Bliss,  a  Bots- 
ford  kinsman.  Mails  were  infrequent,  hence  the  letters  are  long 
and  go  into  great  detail.  They  were  read  and  reread  by  the 
recipients  and  then  carefully  preserved  to  become  excellent  source 
material  for  historian  and  novelist. 

(Postmarked)  Boston  Dec.  15th,  1836 
From  Emily  Bliss,  just  before  sailing  for  Hawaii 
Dec-9-12-1836 

To  Miss  Dulana  Botsford 

Jordan  Onondaga  Co.  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Aunt 

Feeling  assured  that  you  take  a  deep  interest  in  our  welfare 
and  that  it  would  be  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  from  us,  I  employ 
a  few  moments  in  writing. 

You  probably  know  that  we  were  sometime  in  suspense  on 
account  of  a  deficiency  of  funds.  The  Board  have  however 
decided  to  send  us  out  not  because  there  is  a  great  increase  of 
funds  but  relying  on  the  liberality  of  the  Churches  and  feeling 
the  providence  of  God  calls  for  more  labourers  they  did  not  deem 
it  expedient  to  keep  us  at  home.  If  all  the  missionaries  had  been 
kept  at  home,  it  would  probably  have  put  the  cause  of  missions 
back  a  number  of  years  and  those  who  are  already  on  the  field 
would  be  disheartened  on  hearing  that  the  American  Churches 
were  too  poor  to  send  them  help.  We  came  here  the  28th  of  Nov. 
expecting  to  sail  the  5th  of  this  month  but  the  vessel  is  not  ready 
and  we  do  not  expect  to  sail  until  Monday  the  12th.  We  sail 
on  the  barque  Mary  Frazier  a  Merchant  Vessel.  It  does  not 
carry  out  any  cargo  except  what  we  carry  and  what  is  sent  from 
the  Mission  rooms.  The  Board  send  over  lumber  to  the  King 
for  building  a  very  large  meeting  house  for  which  he  has  sent 
over  $1500.  Our  Captains  name  is  Sumner,  he  appears  to  be 
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an  agreable  man.  Our  Company  is  large  —  32  in  number  all 
going  in  one  vessel.  There  are  four  ordained  missionaries,  one 
of  whom  is  a  Physician,  and  another  physician  —  9  teachers 
and  one  to  assist  Mr.  Chamberlin  in  secular  concerns  —  all  of 
whom  are  married  and  two  unmarried  females.  They  are  sisters. 
Probably  you  will  see  the  names  of  the  missionaries  in  the  paper, 
therefore  I  do  not  send  them. 

They  have  been  fitting  up  the  vessel  for  our  convenience, 
building  new  state  rooms,  so  that  each  family  will  have  a  state¬ 
room  and  shall  not  be  obliged  to  have  any  berths  in  the  cabin  — 
(The)  berths  are  wider  and  more  convenient  than  they  were  on 
the  Averick. 

Dec-12th 

Our  trunks  are  all  on  board  and  most  of  the  missionaries 
(myself  excepted)  have  been  on  board  making  arrangements  for 
sailing  and  we  are  to  go  on  board  at  9  o’clock  tomorrow  morning 
if  the  weather  is  favourable  for  sailing.  Our  table  is  fastened 
to  the  floor  and  we  have  settees  to  sit  on  at  table  and  the  Capt. 
and  others  are  endeavouring  to  prepare  the  vessel  for  our  con¬ 
venience  before  sailing.  Thus  you  see  —  dear  Aunt,  our  cup 
is  made  to  run  over  with  blessings  —  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
truly  thankful.  You  probably  recollect  that  Doct.  Chapin  went 
out  with  Mr.  Lyons  and  he  has  returned  on  account  of  his  wifes 
health  —  it  having  been  very  poor  all  of  the  time  they  were  at 
the  Islands.  Her  health  was  good  until  they  stopped  at  Rio- 
De-Janeiro  —  since  which  it  has  been  poor.  She  thinks  that 
nothing  could  have  afforded  her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  have 
remained  at  the  Islands  and  instruct  the  heathen.  She  spent 
2  months  at  Mr.  Lyons,  for  her  health. 

Mrs.  Chapin  says,  that  sister  B.  looks  much  more  healthy 
and  fleshy  than  I  do  (and  I  look  as  healthy  as  I  ever  do.).  She 
had  spent  some  precious  seasons  in  the  Society  of  Sister  B.  When 
she  saw  me  she  said  that  it  seemed  almost  as  though  she  had 
seen  her  —  and  my  voice,  she  thought,  was  so  much  like  hers, 
that  when  she  heard  me  speak  in  an  adjoining  room,  she  should 
have  thought  it  had  been  her,  had  she  not  known  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rugles  do  not  return  with  us.  He  has  the 
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liver  complaint,  and  the  physicians  think  that  he  would  relapse 
into  his  poor  state  of  health  if  he  should  return.  He  has  gone  to 
Mishigan  to  spend  the  winter.  He  has  two  daughters  in  Rochester 
—  one  son  in  Litcfield  attending  school.  His  wife  and  youngest 
son  are  in  East  Winsor.  They  had  been  so  long  at  the  Islands 
and  the  people  had  become  so  much  attached  to  them,  that  it 
was  quite  a  trial  for  them  to  stay  at  home.  I  saw  them  when  I 
went  to  Hartford.  We  had  a  missionary  meeting  in  Hartford, 

we  heard  the  Rev.  Mr. - from  China.  He  is  here  for  his 

health.  He  said  that  those  ministers  who  have  sore  throats 
and  (out)  of  health  had  better  take  a  voyage  to  China,  as  when 
they  get  there  they  cannot  talk.  Consequently  their  lungs  will 
rest,  then  let  them  set  themselves  to  work  to  learn  the  language 
and  by  the  time  they  learn  the  language  their  throats  will  get 
well  if  they  are  ever  going  to.  We  also  heard  the  Rev.  Hollis 
- from  Ahmednugger.  He  has  been  in  India  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  has  returned  on  account  of  his  wifes  health. 

Mr.  B.’s  sisters  came  here  last  week  and  spent  the  sabbath 
expecting  to  see  us  sail  and  as  we  did  not  sail  as  soon  as  we  ex¬ 
pected  they  went  home  on  Wednesday. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  by  Mrs.  Munn,  I  was 
quite  surprised  to  find  in  her  an  old  acquaintance,  for  I  had  not 
heard  anything  of  it  until  they  came  to  Boston.  I  see  her  about 
every  day,  she  is  well  and  sends  her  love  to  you  all.  This  is 
the  only  time  I  have  heard  from  you  since  I  left  Jordan,  I  have 
not  heard  anything  from  pa  since  they  left,  Elam  wrote  to  us  a 
few  days  before  they  started. 

My  dear  Aunts  and  Cousins  I  must  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell,  with  a  great  deal  of  love  and  may  you  all  love  the 
Saviour  and  so  live  that  we  may  meet  in  Heaven, 

Your  ever  dear  neice  and  cousin, 
Emily  Bliss. 

If  letters  come  to  us  from  the  Islands,  you  may  take  them 
out,  probably  there  will  be  some  this  winter  and  in  the  Spring. 
There  is  a  letter  there  from  the  Board  sent  there  through  mistake 
that  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  you  but  you  can’t  tell  ship  letters 
from  any  others. 
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I  should  like  very  much  to  see  you  all  and  had  it  not  been 
so  expensive  traveling  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  spent  a 
number  of  weeks  with  you  before  leaving  the  country  but  we  are 
so  far  separated  that  probably  we  shall  never  meet  in  this  world. 

I  want  to  hear  from  my  dear  father  very  much.  He  said 
he  would  write  to  us  to  the  Mission  rooms,  but  I  fear  we  will  not 
hear  anything  from  him  before  we  leave.  I  have  written  a  letter 
to  send  to  sister  Lydia,  Mr.  B.  has  written  one  to  pa,  and  will 
send  it  to  Mr.  Warrens  care.  He  has  written  one  to  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
Elbridge.  One  of  the  Prudential  Committee  told  us  that  if  we 
did  not  want  to  have  our  letters  printed  we  must  write  it  in  large 
capitals  over  the  top  but  I  think  this  will  not  be  necessary  be¬ 
cause  my  friends  will  not  wish  to  print  them,  I  send  them  for 
your  own  perusal. 

If  friends  inquire  about  me  you  can  tell  them  all  that  is 
necessary  without  giving  them  my  letters.  My  love  to  all  in¬ 
quiring  friends. 

Dec-14 

Detained  till  today  by  contrary  winds.  All  on  board  yester¬ 
day  —  letters  all  closed  today. 

(Isaac  Bliss  to  Dulana  Botsford) 

Honolulu  April  22nd  1827. 

Dear  Aunts  &  Cousins, 

I  cheerfully  commence  a  letter  to  you  to  let  you  know  what 
the  Lord  has  done  for  us.  We  left  Boston  the  14th  of  Dec.  last 
about  10  o’clock  A.  M.  &  arrived  here  on  the  9th  of  this  month 
which  was  a  little  less  than  4  months.  We  have  all  arrived  in 
very  good  health  &  have  had  a  remarkably  pleasant  voyage, 
have  been  kindly  treated  by  the  captain  and  all  the  crew,  & 
above  all  God  has  been  with  us  &  poured  out  his  spirit,  &  saved, 
we  humbly  hope,  more  than  one  half  of  the  crew.  Our  crew 
consisted  of  the  captain,  1st  &  2nd  Mates,  steward,  cook,  eight 
sailors  &  a  cabin  boy,  besides  two  natives  of  these  Islands,  all 
of  whom  gave  no  good  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  except  the 
natives,  but  now  the  capt.  2nd  mate,  steward  &  5  sailors  stand 
propounded,  expecting  to  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith 
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tomorrow  —  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  sailors  have  expressed 
a  hope  since  coming  in  this  port.  Thus  we  may  say,  behold  what 
hath  the  Lord  wrought.  Soon  after  we  left  Boston  the  wind 
blew  quite  strong  (though  we  have  not  had  a  gale  at  all)  but 
Emily  was  taken  with  seasickness  in  less  than  one  hour  after 
we  started  &  I  was  taken  in  less  than  2  hours.  I  was  quite  sick 
for  a  few  days,  not  able  to  set  up  at  all  for  about  2  days  —  but 
in  about  5  days  I  nearly  recovered.  Emily  was  also  quite  sick 
not  able  to  set  up  but  a  little  for  two  or  three  weeks,  not  able  to 
leave  her  berth  for  the  first  5  days.  I  then  with  much  difficulty 
aided  her  on  deck.  But  after  the  first  2  or  3  weeks  she  began 
to  regain  her  strength  &  enjoyed  tolerable  good  health  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  voyage,  affected  with  seasickness  however  oc¬ 
casionally.  The  sea  was  quite  rough  for  2  or  3  weeks,  we  then 
had  pleasant  smooth  sailing  —  &  proceeded  very  rapidly  on  our 
way,  &  within  60  days  from  leaving  Boston  we  were  off  Cape 
Horn  —  we  had  a  good  passage  around  the  cape;  but  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  cape  we  had  strong  westerdly  winds  which  drove  us  up 
farther  north  then  we  otherwise  should  have  gone  until  we  came 
to  the  Island  Juan  Fernandes  —  after  that  we  came  almost  a 
straight  course  to  the  Islands.  On  our  way  here  we  came  in  sight 
of  Cape  Deverd  Islands-Falkland  Islands,  Tierra  Del  Fuego- 
Staten  land,  Hermet  Island  on  which  is  Cape  Horn  —  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  cape  we  saw  no  more  land  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  On  the  eighth  (which  was  Saturday)  we 
expected  to  have  clear  view  of  Hawaii  but  the  heavy  clouds  that 
hung  over  the  Island  obscured  the  sight  only  we  thought  we  could 
distinguish  land  now  and  then.  Sabbath  morning  the  9th  I 
arose  &  went  on  deck  &  we  were  between  the  Islands  of  Moui 
and  Molokai  —  soon  we  came  in  clear  view  of  Brother  Hitchcock’s 
station  on  the  Island  of  Molokai  —  We  cast  anchor  outside  of 
this  harbor  about  L2  past  2  o’clock.  We  remained  on  board 
ship  until  Monday  morning  when  we  came  on  shore  in  open  boats 
as  it  was  said  we  could  not  come  in  with  the  vessel  on  account 
of  the  wind.  We  went  first  to  the  principal  chief’s  which  was 
near  to  the  landing  place,  we  then  went  to  Mr.  Bingham’s  & 
joined  in  prayers  &  singing.  We  then  took  up  our  abode  at  Mr. 
Hall’s,  the  printer.  We  have  a  house  by  ourselves  in  Mr.  Hall’s 
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yard.  It  has  mud  walls  plastered  &  whitewashed,  thatched  roof. 
Mats  for  floors.  We  board  with  Mr.  Hall  &  shall  remain  here 
until  after  the  general  meeting  which  will  be  held  in  May.  We 
expect  Brother  &  sister  Lyons  here  in  about  one  week,  they 
will  put  up  with  us.  The  mission  have  heard  from  them  recently, 
they  were  well  —  except  Betsey  had  some  cold  —  Perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  before  this  that  they  lost  their  youngest  child 
last  fall  —  They  were  there  alone  during  its  sickness  &  death  & 
burial  —  The  missionaries  are  generally  enjoying  good  health. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Spaulding  have  left  and  gone  home  on  account  of 
their  health.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richards  have  also  gone  home  but  they 
intend  to  return.  There  is  an  interesting  state  of  feeling  on  this 
Island  at  different  stations  —  There  have  been  protracted  meet¬ 
ings  at  all  the  stations  on  this  Island  &  good  results  have  followed 
their  efforts,  souls  have  been  converted  &  still  at  some  of  the 
stations  at  least  there  is  an  inquiring  state  of  mind.  Here  in 
this  city  they  have  very  full  meetings  &  you  would  be  interested 
to  hear  some  of  them  speak  in  meetings  with  much  force  & 
propriety.  After  the  men  of  our  ship  came  forward  &  were 
examined  several  arose  &  spoke  very  much  to  the  point  —  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  wonderful  love  of  God  to  them.  This  shows  that  some¬ 
thing  has  been  done,  good  has  been  accomplished  by  our  Mission¬ 
aries  —  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  this  city  there  are 
probably  from  8,000  to  10,000  souls  Vast  multitudes  are  still 
destitute  of  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  And  in  many  other 
places  almost  the  entire  population  are  strangers  to  God’s  holiness 
and  they  are  fast  going  into  eternity  —  since  we  have  been  here 
there  have  been  a  number  of  deaths  in  this  place  —  O  my  dear 
friends  we  cannot  do  too  much  in  sending  the  gospel  to  such 
people  —  we  cannot  pray  too  much  —  do  pray  for  this  blessed 
cause  —  It  is  a  cause  for  which  Christ  died  &  suffered  —  It  is 
a  cause  on  which  he  now  looks  with  deep  interest. 

April  24th.  Yesterday  6  of  our  number  who  were  pro¬ 
pounded  to  join  the  church  were  admitted  to  the  communion 
on  confession  of  their  faith.  The  steward  had  gone  astray  & 
one  of  the  sailors  did  not  feel  so  clear  in  his  mind  as  he  had  done, 
though  I  hope  he  is  a  Christian.  But  I  had  my  doubts  about  the 
steward  for  some  time  past.  It  was  an  interesting  day  to  see 
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6  come  out  &  publickly  profess  their  faith  in  Christ.  There  are 
to  be  meetings  evenings  in  the  seamen’s  chapel.  Since  we  have 
been  in  port  there  have  been  a  very  good  attendance  to  meet¬ 
ings  by  foreigners  here.  There  are  a  large  number  of  foreigners 
in  this  place  —  quite  a  number  of  stores,  a  blacksmith  &  etc. 
etc.  but  everything  of  a  foreign  production  is  sold  at  a  high  price 
&  labor  is  high  —  Most  of  the  foreigners  are  wicked  men :  a  few 
however  are  Christians:  Our  capt.  has  been  among  them  &  con¬ 
versed  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion  &  I  hope  good  may  be 
accomplished  —  Our  capt.  &  his  crew  have  contributed  108 
dollars  to  be  divided  between  the  mission  &  the  seamen’s  chaplain 
—  i.e.  54  dollars  to  our  mission  &  $54  to  the  chaplain. 

Sister  Munn  will  probably  write  more  particularly  about 
the  voyage.  I  have  to  write  to  my  friends  in  Massachusetts  & 
to  Groton  etc.  &  to  Father  Curtis  so  that  I  shall  not  be  particular 
as  I  have  not  time.  Emily  is  not  at  present  able  to  write  much, 
though  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  This  letter  I  expect  to 
send  by  the  same  vessel  in  which  we  came  &  it  will  not  be  at 
Boston  under  8  or  10  Months  probably.  I  may  have  another 
opportunity  if  so  that  you  may  hear  from  me  before  you  receive 
this.  Tell  our  little  cousins  to  prepare  themselves  for  Mission¬ 
aries  one  of  them  was  to  live  with  me  when  I  got  a  house  &  I 
may  have  one  after  I  go  to  my  station  —  probably  I  shall  go  on 
Lyons  field  either  at  Hamakua  or  Kohala  —  Give  our  respects 
to  Mr.  Thatcher  &  all  inquiring  friends.  I  need  not  say  write 
often  all  of  you,  for  I  trust  you  will  do  it  without  being  requested 
so  to  do  —  Pray  for  us. 

25th.  I  expect  that  Mary  Frazier  the  ship  we  came  in  will 
sail  tomorrow  for  Manilla  &  will  be  at  Boston  in  8  or  10  months 
&  as  I  do  not  know  as  I  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of  sending 
I  embrace  this.  Emily  is  writing  to  send  to  her  Father,  though 
we  know  not  where  he  is  —  We  direct  our  letters  to  him  at  War¬ 
saw,  Hancock  Co.  Illinois  to  the  care  of  T.  B.  Warren.  If  they 
are  not  either  of  them  at  this  place  please  to  write  immediately 
to  them  &  tell  them  that  they  will  find  letters  there.  We  feel 
anxious  to  hear  from  them  &  from  you  —  I  shall  not  write  to 
Elbridge  this  time  but  shall  write  soon  —  Please  to  let  our  friends 
there  know  of  our  safe  arrival  &  of  what  the  Lord  has  done  for 
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us  —  &  give  our  respects  to  them  all.  Remember  us  to  all  in¬ 
quiring  friends.  Our  climate  is  pleasant  &  delightful.  We  have 
had  Mellons,  Cucumbers,  String  beans  bananas,  Tomatoes  — 
sweet  potatoes. 

On  the  23d  last  Sabbath  a  vessel  arrived  from  New  York 
which  started  3  weeks  before  us  &  arrived  2  weeks  after  us  a 
5  weeks  longer  voyage  than  we  had  —  They  were  out  5  months. 
Truly  the  Lord  hath  smiled  upon  us  thus  far  —  &  can  I  regret 
of  coming  —  No!  I  rejoice  in  that  I  have  come  &  I  trust  that 
you  also  do  not  regret  our  leaving  —  But  Oh  that  the  Lord  would 
prepare  us  to  be  still  useful  in  saving  souls  — 

Emily’s  love  to  all. 

Yours  affectionately 
Isaac  Bliss 

From  John  M.  S.  Perry,  son  of  the  minister  at  Sharon  to 
Edmond  W.  Botsford  after  the  latter’s  removal  from  Sharon  to 
Jordan. 

Sharon,  Aug.  7th.  1827. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  nephew  has  just  called  here  with  a  letter  from  your 
sister,  and  although  much  hurried  just  now  I  could  not  pass  by 
the  opportunity  offered  to  send  a  letter  back.  I  suppose  you 
wish  to  hear  of  everything  which  has  transpired  in  Sharon  since 
you  left.  I  know  not  where  to  begin  but  I  will  endeavor  in  an 
unconnected  manner  to  give  you  a  relation.  A  revival  commenced 
here  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  April  but  seems  now  to  be 
checked  through  the  worldliness  of  professors  of  religion.  Oh 
how  awful  the  thought  that  those  who  profess  to  be  travelling 
Zionward  should  be  the  means  of  sending  sinners  around  them 
down  to  Hell.  I  can  not  believe  that  God  will  utterly  forsake  us. 
I  hope  that  his  face  is  hid  but  for  a  short  time  from  us.  Between 
25  &  30  have  hopefully  embraced  the  Saviour  by  faith. 

Some  individuals  are  seemingly  very  earnest  in  prayer  that 
God  would  not  take  his  holy  spirit  from  us.  The  whole  of  this 
region  has  been  and  is  very  much  blessed.  About  100  converts 
in  Salisbury.  Two  months  ago  it  could  be  said  that  there  was 
not  a  place  from  Sharon  to  Williamstown  the  most  northern 
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town  in  Massachusetts  which  was  not  visited  with  revival.  In 
Pittsfield  and  Lee  the  work  has  been  very  powerful.  Stockbridge, 
Richmond,  Sheffield,  Lenox,  Dalton,  Otis  etc.  in  Berkshire  County. 
Salisbury,  North  and  South  Canaan,  Colebrook,  Barkhampsted, 
Winsted,  Norfolk  and  others  in  Litchfield  County  have  been  and 
are  visited  more  or  less  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  now  a  power¬ 
ful  revival  in  Goshen,  Warren,  Washington,  New  Milford,  and 
in  many  other  places  very  favorable  appearances.  Truly  the 
Lord  is  working  like  himself  and  his  works  are  marvellous  in 
our  eyes. 

My  father's  health  is  very  feeble.  He  was  taken  last  October 
with  the  typhus  fever  in  its  worst  form  and  did  not  get  about 
until  spring.  For  many  weeks  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  has 
not  yet  recovered,  but  suffers  much  from  feebleness  and  pain. 
He  performs  his  pastoral  duties  however.  Mother's  health  is 
also  poor.  Mrs.  Benjamin  (She  that  was  Julian  Berry)  came 
home  from  New  York  a  week  or  two  since  was  taken  with  the 
dropsy  in  the  head  and  died  last  week.  Capt.  Samuel  Pardee 
died  this  last  spring.  Mary  Ann  Rockwell  was  married  nearly 
a  year  ago  to  a  Mr.  Hawley.  Charles  Berry  and  Emeline  Hunt 
have  also  united  themselves  and  are  now  keeping  the  Tavern. 
I  shall  not  be  able  in  my  hurry  to  remember  many  particulars 
which  you  might  be  pleased  to  hear.  As  to  myself  I  am  through 
with  college  excepting  going  down  to  take  my  degree  at  commence¬ 
ment.  I  expect  to  take  a  school  for  a  year  or  two  previous  to 
studying  my  profession.  Perhaps  some  others  of  the  family  may 
wish  to  write  and  I  will  leave  them  room.  Please  to  give  my 
regards  to  Miss  Dulana  and  your  brother  Alvah. 


Mr.  Edmond  Botsford. 


Your  sincere  friend 

John  M.  S.  Perry 


N.  B.  In  a  subsequent  letter  from  David  C.  Perry,  John's  younger 
brother,  we  learn  of  the  death,  in  Ceylon,  March  1838  of  both 
John  and  his  wife.  It  is  our  impression  that  John  was  a  medical 
missionary. 
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An  account  of  a  journey  westward  in  our  own  country  is 
also  of  interest. 

From  Simeon  R.  Curtis,  husband  of  Betsey  Botsford,  to 
Miss  Dulana  Botsford,  her  sister.  Account  of  his  trip  to  War¬ 
saw,  Ill. 


Warsaw,  Dec.  12th.  1835. 

Dear  Sister: 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  improve  a  little  leisure  time  to  wright 
to  you  knowing  that  you  will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  us  and  in 
the  first  place  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  our  journey  to  this 
place.  We  left  Elbridge  on  Tuesday  the  11th  of  Oct.  3  o’clock 
P.  M.  (I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  visited  you  before  I 
left  E.  but  I  had  delaid  so  long  I  felt  very  anxious  to  be  on  my 
way).  We  staid  the  first  night  7  miles  from  Elbridge.  Wednes¬ 
day  was  a  stormy  day  but  our  waggon  sheltered  us  from  the  storm 
and  we  were  very  comfortable  We  had  eliptic  springs  in  our  waggon 
so  that  we  rode  as  easy  as  we  could  in  any  carriage,  the  women 
did  not  complain  at  all.  We  arrived  to  China  (N.  Y.)  in  season 
to  spend  the  first  Sabbath  found  brother  Bennett’s  family  (Eph¬ 
raim  Bennett  Botsford,  bro.  of  his  wife  Betsey)  all  well  had  a 
very  agreeable  visit.  The  next  friends  we  found  was  Levi  Good¬ 
rich  near  Westfield  Village,  Chetauway  (Chautauqua)  County, 
where  we  stopped  on  Thursday  the  20th.  Found  them  all  well 
was  very  hospitably  entertained  staid  until  next  day  11  o’clock 
it  being  cold  snowy  morning  rodes  tolerable  good  but  after  leav¬ 
ing  China  for  two  days  the  rodes  were  very  bad  the  worst  I 
ever  travelled.  We  arrived  at  Cleavland  on  the  27th,  found  Mr. 
Van  Tine  had  arrived  two  days  previous  with  my  goods  all  safe. 
After  packing  an  other  box  from  my  waggon  we  left  our  goods 
at  Cleavland  having  the  promise  of  having  them  shipped  the 
next  day  on  the  Ohio  Canal  and  that  is  the  last  we  have  heard 
of  them.  (!)  I  expected  my  goods  would  be  at  Warsaw  before 
we  were  but  we  were  disappointed.  But  to  return,  we  proceed 
from  Cleavland  to  Columbus  where  we  arrived  on  the  2  of  Nov. 
found  one  of  the  Curtis  cousins,  Judge  Parrishes  wife  where  we 
spent  one  night  were  well  entertained  from  thence  we  went  on 
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our  way  on  the  National  road  until  Saturday.  We  were  told 
that  the  road  through  Indiana  was  impassable  for  teams.  There¬ 
fore  we  thought  best  to  turn  our  course  to  Cincinnati  where  we 
arrived  on  Tuesday  the  8th  580  miles  from  Elbridge.  After 
spending  three  days  in  Cincinnati  we  obtained  a  passage  to  St. 
Louis  where  we  arrived  on  the  17th.  a  distance  of  800  miles. 
Took  passage  on  board  the  steamboat  Howard  the  same  day  for 
Warsaw  a  distance  of  220  miles  but  we  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  half  way  when  we  were  aroused  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  breaking  of  the  main  shaft,  but  they  succeeded  in 
getting  the  boat  ashore  &  made  it  fast  to  a  tree  where  we  were 
obliged  to  stay  until  they  could  go  to  St.  Louis  for  a  shaft.  The 
Capt.  sent  3  men  off  immediately  in  the  yawl  boat  they  returned 
on  the  3rd  day  with  the  shaft  on  a  steam  boat  that  was  coming 
up  the  river.  After  being  detained  4  days  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  in  a  drear  wilderness  we  got  under  way  &  after  two 
days  sail  we  arrived  at  Quincy,  40  miles  below  Warsaw  where 
we  left  the  boat  and  came  the  remainder  of  the  way  by  land 
there  being  so  much  ice  in  the  river  the  boat  could  go  no  farther 
up  the  river.  So  after  about  seven  weeks  we  arrived  safe  and 
have  enjoyed  good  health  all  the  way.  Found  Mr.  Warren  and 
Lydia  well  but  their  little  child  Elizabeth  very  sick  she  has  not 
been  well  since  she  had  the  hooping  cough  in  July  last.  She  has 
been  failing  ever  since  we  have  been  here.  Once  this  morning, 
the  13th,  we  thought  she  was  gone  but  she  has  revived  a  little 
but  I  think  she  can  not  live  long.  We  live  with  Mr.  Warren  in 
a  small  frame  house.  I  brought  a  good  cook  stove  with  me  from 
Cincinnati  so  we  are  very  comfortable  considering  the  space  of 
ground  we  occupy  which  is  16  by  18  feet  for  both  families.  The 
good  hand  of  the  Lord  has  been  with  us  in  our  way  and  we  are 
under  renewed  obligation  to  bless  his  holy  name.  We  have 
preaching  here  half  of  the  time  by  a  Mr.  Read,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  the  other  half  by  a  Baptist  Elder  who  teaches  a 
school  in  this  place. 

I  have  been  out  in  the  country  about  60  miles  for  the  most 
part  of  the  way  there  was  nether  tree  stump  nor  bark  but  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  of  land  covered  only  with  grass  but  I  must  close 
with  my  love  to  you,  Sister  Mary  and  the  boys.  I  wish  Charles 
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to  wright  me  a  long  letter  and  tell  me  all  about  Elbridge  and 
Jordan. 

Simeon  R.  Curtis. 

- 

I  have  been  here  about  2  weeks  and  we  have  had  no  snow 
until  this  week  we  have  now  one  foot  of  snow  which  will  make 
very  good  sleighing  as  there  is  no  stone  or  gravel  in  the  road 
but  there  is  no  sleighs  to  improve  it. 

There  are  14  members  in  the  church  here.  Mr.  Read  made 
an  appointment  for  the  communion  2  weeks  from  last  sabbath 
when  he  expects  2  Ministers  to  visit  us  and  spend  several  days  — 
Pray  for  us. 

Love  letters  and  missionary  letters  were  sent  away  to  relatives 
and  friends  but  diaries  preserve  for  the  writer  a  chronicle  of  daily 
events,  chapters  in  a  life  history. 

Diary  of  Jabez  Kent  Botsford 

I  have  before  me  a  transcript  of  the  Diary  of  Jabez  Kent 
Botsford,  from  the  papers  gathered  by  Margaret  Older.  There 
are  no  notes  appended  to  show  where  the  original  diary  is  to 
be  found.  All  such  manuscripts  should  eventually  find  place  in 
the  fireproof  safe  at  the  homestead. 

This  particular  account  begins  on  April  12,  1833,  and  covers 
four  months,  ending  at  Chicago  August  15.  It  gives  insight 
into  the  social  life  in  Newtown,  the  attractions  of  New  York 
City,  especially  the  theatre,  and  the  journey  westward  via  a 
packet  on  the  new  Erie  Canal  and  lake  steamer  to  destination. 
Jabez  is  an  unusual  young  man,  willing  to  blister  his  hands  by 
hard  work  but  with  a  keen  eye  for  feminine  charm  and  no  qualms 
about  attending  the  theatre;  withal  a  religiously  minded  young 
fellow,  endowed  with  an  adventurous  spirit.  We  cull  out  the 
high  points  of  his  record.  On  April  12,  1833  he  writes: 

“I  arrived  yesterday  from  New  York,  after  a  very  pleasant 
journey.  The  company  on  board  was  very  agreeable.  Came  up 
on  the  ‘Westchester/  commanded  by  Captain  Brooks,  which 
runs  opposition;  fare  on  board  was  12p2  cents.  We  came  into 
Norwalk  about  3^2  hour  ahead  of  the  steamer  ‘Citizen’  but  owing 
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to  the  tide  being  very  low  we  could  not  come  alongside  the  dock 
until  the  other  boat  had  time  to  overhaul  us,  but  we  did  have 
the  good  luck  to  get  ashore  as  soon  as  the  passengers  from  the 
other  boat.”  (This  makes  one  think  of  the  steamboat  races  on 
the  Mississippi  river  at  a  little  later  date.) 

April  15.  “How  different  does  this  seem  from  the  city! 
How  still!  No  one  moving.  The  inhabitants,  I  think,  have 
deserted  the  place  and  I  mourn  over  the  departed  greatness  of 
old  Newtown.  She  has  been  left  to  crumble  into  dust.  No 
business  is  going,  save  as  you  see  now  and  then  a  solitary  waggon 
passing  by.” 

April  17.  “Been  sowing  pretty  much  all  day.  Went  late 
this  afternoon  to  Deacon  Beache’s  to  a  rag  society,  drove  a  load 
down;  harnessed  up  in  the  evening  and  brought  them  back  again.” 

April  18.  “Received  two  letters  from  Alvah  K.  Botsford. 
Kept  shop  for  Mr.  Keeler.” 

April  19.  “The  weather  fine  and  spring  comes  on  rapidly; 
the  country  begins  to  cast  off  its  melancholy  gloom  and  begins 
to  deck  itself  in  its  robes  of  green;  the  birds  warble  forth  their 
sweet  notes;  the  lambs  skip  and  play  as  their  dams  are  feeding; 
the  peach  trees  put  forth  their  buds  in  anticipation  of  spring  and 
the  little  blades  of  grass  as  they  come  forth  make  all  nature  look 
enchanting.  Began  to  make  garden  this  day,  blistering  my 
hands  and  feel  pretty  tired  this  evening,  —  so  good  night.” 

To  whom  is  the  “good  night”  addressed;  evidently  to  the 
lady  of  his  dreams,  who  inspired  his  poetic  springtime  reverie. 

Sunday  morning.  “How  still  how  solemn  is  this  morning; 
the  bells  as  they  peel  forth  their  notes  to  invite  the  people  to 
the  house  appointed  for  worship,  seem  to  throw  a  solemn  still¬ 
ness  around  and  to  awake  in  the  mind  a  pleasing  reflection. 
And  now  they  (the  people)  begin  to  gather  around,  each  one  in 
his  best  suit  arrayed.  Some  go  to  church  to  hear  the  Word 
expounded;  others  for  to  show  their  fine  dresses.” 

Monday  morning.  “Got  up  early  to  keep  store  for  Elisen; 
began  to  post  books  for  Lauson  Beers  and  feel  tired  enough  to 
go  to  bed  —  Been  very  pleasant  all  day.” 

April  23.  “I  am  tired  after  cleaning  and  scrubbing  store, 
putting  things  in  order.  Weather  cloudy  and  quite  chilly,  fire 
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not  uncomfortable.  Here  I  am,  dealing  out  a  cent's  worth  of 
snuff,  one  yard  of  callico,  paper  tobacco  in  small  measure,  now 
a  gallon  of  mollasses  is  called  for:  must  go  and  get  it,  stick  my 
hands  up  with  it. 

“0  cussed  Molasses!  Thou  wast  made  by  negroes  for  Yankees 
to  eat!  See  that  beautiful  maiden  come  in!  What  a  grace  is 
seated  on  her  brow?  She  prices  goods.  I  pity  the  shop  keeper; 
where're  she  goes,  you  must  sell  her  cheap.  Cheap!  And  then 
the  Yankee  money;  who  can  count  it  when  she  comes  to  pay 
her  bill?  Your  heart  flutters  and  you  cannot  help  it.  I  would 
ask  any  of  those  people  who  read  this  Journal  from  day  to  day 
whether  this  is  not  a  fact. 

“(Or)  Observe  that  wench  as  she  comes  in  with  all  the  air 
of  a  white  person,  mimicking  some  mistress  of  hers!  And  then 
another  comes  with  face  drawn  down  and  an  object  of  pity,  but 
who  can  look  at  her?  0  Misfortune,  thou  art  the  Father  of  all 
this." 

Saturday.  “This  afternoon  we  have  had  a  militia  training  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  in  officers  as  the  office  of  captain  was 
vacant.  The  Company  assembled  and  some  were  decent,  but 
the  principal  part  was  the  off-scouring  of  creation.  Some  had 
feathers  in  their  caps.  Some  had  a  uniform  coat  on;  some  had 
none;  some  a  ramrod;  some  a  gun;  some  a  cane,  others  a  whip 
and  to  take  them  all  in  all  they  were  a  scabby  set  and  represented 
Hackett’s  Militia  Muster  Down  East.  Well,  the  company  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ballot  for  Captain  and  they  put  in  a  fellow  that  was  the 
scabbiest  of  the  scabby  and  elected  him  over  the  Lieutenant  who 
was  quite  a  military  officer.  He  proceeded  to  make  his  speech 
which  was  short  and  comprehensive: 

“  ‘Gentlemen,  officers  and  fellow  soldiers!  You  have  this 
day  chosen  me  to  be  your  Captain.  If  the  general  assembly 
sees  fit  to  grant  me  a  commission,  I  shall  accept!'  And  they  cheer¬ 
ed  him  and  congratulated  him  on  the  commencement  of  his 
military  career." 

May  1.  “This  day  the  old  bell  pear  tree  is  in  full  bloom, 
peach  trees  and  cherry  trees  also  and  promise,  as  it  seems,  to 
give  plenty  of  fruit." 
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Just  one  more  diary  entry  and  we  must  skip  the  intervening 
pages  to  the  return  to  New  York  and  the  journey  westward.  The 
theatre  has  certainly  had  a  most  astonishing  effect  upon  the  mind 
and  thought  of  young  Jabez. 

“How  pleasant  and  how  delightful  it  is  to  walk  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  there  is  a  full  moon!  Everything  is  still;  a  solemn 
silence  pervades  the  earth  and  then  is  the  time  for  sober  reflection. 
How  pleasant  to  review  the  past  and  to  look  forward  with  fond 
anticipations  for  the  future.  But  ah!  the  future,  we  know  little 
of  what  lies  beyond  the  present  moment.  We  know  little  of  the 
disappointments  that  await  us.  They  may  be  few  or  many. 

“I  am  now  looking  with  anxiety  and  great  impatience  for 
a  letter  and  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  here.  'Come  quick,  thou  little 
messenger,  and  put  to  rest  my  impatience/  but  what  does  it 
avail  to  be  impatient!  Will  it  come  any  sooner.  (Saw  William 
Booth  this  day).” 

May  13.  “I  have  got  tired  of  staying  in  this  place.  I  have 
no  business  and  can’t  keep  myself  employed  and  feel  dull.” 

And  so  he  returned  to  New  York. 

New  York  to  Buffalo  by  River  and  Canal 

“The  rain  descended  in  torrents  and  the  boat  was  occasional¬ 
ly  drenched  by  the  waves.  Got  into  New  York  about  y2  past  4 
(P.  M.),  and  was  glad  to  set  my  foot  on  Terra  Firma.” 

Sunday.  “Weather  pleasant  and  it  seems  good  to  be  where 
some  one  is  moveing.  We  went  up  to  Eliazur  Starr’s  house  and 
took  dinner  because  we  could  not  get  away  from  it.  Had  the 
headache  some  this  day.  The  effect  of  sea-sickness  yesterday. 
Tarsus  and  myself  took  a  walk  in  the  evening  on  the  Battery 
and  it  was  all  alive  with  people  who  had  come  where  they  could 
snuff  the  sea  breeze.  Evening  pleasant.” 

Monday,  May  27.  “Weather  cloudy  and  threatens  rain. 
R.  Burroughs  arrived  this  day.  Went  to  see  Jo  and  Harriet. 
Wrot  A.  K.  B.  this  day.” 

Tuesday,  28.  “Rain  this  morn  and  a  very  unpleasant  day. 
Tarsus  went  this  day  to  Norwich.  Went  to  the  theatre  this 
evening.  Saw  Mr.  Kemble  and  his  daughter  Fanny  perform  in 
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the  drama  of  the  Stranger,  and  a  very  interesting  play  it  was, 
too.  Theatre  well  filled.” 

Wednesday,  29.  “Weather  cloudy  all  day  and  it  is  said 
will  continue  so  until  the  Quakers  return  home  from  their  meet¬ 
ing,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon.  Saw  the  Baloon  ascend  from 
Castle  Garden  with  our  enterprising  fellow  citizen  Chas.  F. 
Durant.  The  day  was  very  hard  for  him  to  ascend,  as  it  looked 
very  much  like  rain  and  it  came  on  so  thick  just  before  he  ascended 
that  you  could  not  distinguish  the  flags  at  the  mast  heads  of 
vessels.  But  he  was  not  daunted  in  the  least  by  these  appear¬ 
ances,  and  the  garden  being  well  filled,  and  the  Battery  crowded  — 
I  had  almost  said  was  crowded  to  overflowing  —  he  ascended 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  the  space  of 
five  seconds  was  out  of  sight.  It  appeared  like  a  dream,  but  it 
was  not  one.  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  But  after  all,  it  was 
curious  to  see  a  man  go  up  into  the  air  in  that  machine.  He 
landed  safe.” 

Thursday,  May  30.  “Morn,  clear  but  quite  chilly.  Went 
this  evening  to  the  Theatre,  saw  the  ‘Wonder’  and  ‘Catherine 
and  Petruchio’  performed.  Miss  Fanny  Kemble’s  benefit. 
Theatre  crowded  to  overflowing.” 

Friday  morn.  “Weather  pleasant.  Chas.  arrived  in  New 
York  this  day.” 

Saturday  morn.  “The  weather  pleasant.” 

Sunday,  June  2,  1833.  “This  morn  started  West  in  the 
steamboat  ‘Champlain’  for  Albany.  Left  New  York  at  7  (A.  M.) 
and  arrived  at  Albany  at  past  5  (P.  M.)  The  morning  was 
quite  wet;  rained  for  two  or  three  hours  quite  hard,  and  indeed 
the  day  was  rather  unpleasant.  I  could  not  see  as  much  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  as  I  could  have  wished,  but  I  saw  enough  to 
satisfy  my  mind  that  there  was  many  beautiful  situations  on 
the  river,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Hudson  I  cannot  describe  it 
to  you.  As  you  pass  up  the  river  you  see  at  a  distance  Tarry 
Town,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river  the  house  in  which  tine  three 
Americans  confined  Andre  in,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  them 
and  taken  as  a  spy.  There  are  many  pleasant  villages  on  the  river, 
which  are  flourishing  and  increasing  both  in  population  and 
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wealth.  The  highlands  are  certainly  deserving  of  notice,  for  here 
you  pass  through  the  mountains,  or  between  them,  and  the 
mountains  are  very  steep  indeed,  and  covered  over  with  brush 
that  makes  them  look  beautiful.  The  beautiful  landscapes  that 
present  themselves  to  the  eye  almost  charms  the  mind  of  man 
and  makes  him  look  up  and  adore  Him  who  called  this  earth 
from  non-existence  and  the  beauties  thereof.  West  Point  is 
an  object  of  attraction  to  every  true  friend  of  his  country,  and 
as  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  with  its  Fort,  its 
houses  of  accommodation  for  its  cadets  and  of  those  for  the 
inhabitants  who  reside  there,  make  it  look  fine,  noble,  and  now 
at  this  season  it  is  covered  with  verdure;  it  is  truly  a  pleasant 
place. 

“As  the  steamboat  stopped  at  the  dock,  and  the  passengers 
got  olf,  there  was  a  guard  stationed  there,  and  one  also  took 
the  names  of  the  passengers  as  they  landed.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  stopped  there  awhile,  but  could  not.  There  are  many 
other  places  deserving  of  notice  which  I  cannot  put  down  now. 
(Arrived  in  Albany.)  Staid  at  the  Montgomery  Hall  House; 
not  first  rate.” 

Monday,  June  3,  1833.  “Went  to  Schenectady  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  Started  from  Albany  at  about  10  (A.  M.)  and  arrived  in 
Schenectady  at  about  a  quarter  before  12.  Not  a  very  quiet 
passage  for  a  steam  car,  but  it  is  a  very  pleasant  mode  of  travel¬ 
ling.  The  country  through  which  it  passes  is  very  poor,  being 
mostly  sandy.  Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Schenectady, 
our  ears  were  assailed  with  an  hundred  voices  enquiring  of  us: 
* Mr .,  Mr.,  are  you  going  west?’  —  and  such  pulling  and  hauling 
I  never  saw  for  passengers,  and  black-guarding  and  everything 
else,  and  if  a  person  does  not  take  care  they  will  run  away  with 
his  baggage  before  he  knows  it.  We  soon  made  a  bargain  with 
the  Captain  of  the  Ohio  and  New  York  Line  Canal  Boat  ‘Sover¬ 
eign/  a  very  decent  Boat,  too,  and  we  had  a  very  good  set  of 
passengers  indeed,  and  amongst  the  rest  five  or  six  Quakers  with 
their  women  aboard.  We  sailed  soon  as  we  came  on  board, 
and  now  here  we  are,  a  sailing  along  on  board  of  the  boat  in  this 
big  ditch.  Wind  blows  so  cold  and  so  hard  that  I  cannot  stand 
it  on  deck,  neither  can  I  see  as  much  of  the  country  as  I  could 
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wish,  and  so  here  I  am  now,  agoing  to  turn  in  for  the  first  time  on 
board  a  canal  boat.  Had  the  upper  berth  in  the  after  cabin,  and 
slept  very  little.  Slept  cold.  —  The  way  they  steer  the  boat  in 
the  night  is  this:  they  have  two  large  lamps  placed  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  boat,  and  then  they  stick  two  quills,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  boat  on  the  corners,  and  by  the  feather  of  the  quills  they 
steer  by.  The  evening  was  fine  but  rather  chilly,  so  here  we  are 
agoing  night  and  day,  drawn  by  two  horses  a  Tandum;  a  boy 
drives  and  rides  the  hind  one;  he  is  on  duty  six  hours. 

Tuesday,  June  4.  “Morning  clear;  cold  and  chilly,  and  now 
we  are  within  six  miles  of  Little  Falls.  Land  looks  well.  The 
country  is  not  as  forward  as  I  expected  to  find  it.  At  last  we  have 
arrived  at  the  Falls.  I  here  we  are  like  to  be  detained  for  a  while, 
as  a  boat  loaded  with  wheat  has  sunk  in  the  canal  and  has  hindered 
from  30  to  40  boats  from  passing  through  the  locks,  and  now  we 
are  a  waiting  with  the  patience  of  Job  for  them  to  unload  the 
boat.  The  boat  sunk  opposite  the  aqueduct  and  wet  about 
the  cargo.  We  lie  under  the  mountain  in  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque  places  that  I  have  passed  yet.  The  River  runs  very  rapidly 
here,  and  takes  the  name  of  Little  Falls,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
rocky  places  that  I  ever  saw,  and  the  canal  is  built  out  on  to 
the  side  of  the  river.  I  should  think  that  it  was  raised  about 
ten  feet,  and  then  the  mountain  is  dug  and  blasted  out  and  it 
must  have  been  a  very  costly  part  of  the  canal.  There  is  a  very 
fine  aqueduct  built  here  across  the  Mohawk  for  a  feeder  to  the 
canal.  The  village  itself  looks  very  flourishing  indeed;  mills 
of  all  descriptions  are  carried  on  and  water  power  is  great.  The 
boat  was  detained  so  long  that  it  gave  us  a  fine  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  place.  At  about  6  o’clock  (P.  M.)  we  are  again  under 
motion,  and  have  six  locks  to  get  through. 

“Well,  after  we  got  through  them,  we  had  another  pull¬ 
back;  namely  that  of  having  8  or  10  boats  get  wedged  in  together, 
and  if  ever  human  nature  was  showed  out,  it  was  then;  one  would 
not  back  out  because  he  was  not  to  blame  and  another  thought 
he  was  not,  and  so  it  went  on,  untill  the  master  of  our  boat  went 
to  the  Superintendent,  and  he  soon  made  them  back  out  and  we 
got  under  weigh  about  half  past  8  (P.  M.),  and  no  accident  has 
as  yet  overtook  us.” 
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Wednesday,  June  5.  “Morn  pleasant  and  we  are  in  the 
flourishing  village  of  Utica,  which  looks  more  like  a  city,  or  one 
in  appearance,  only  smaller.  It  looks  fine;  there  are  many  fine 
buildings  in  this  place.  The  canal  runs  through  the  city.  After 
leaving  Utica,  we  pass  through  a  part  of  the  marshy  and  swampy 
land  with  here  and  there  a  small  village  intersperced.” 

Thursday,  June  6.  “Morn  rather  chilly.  Tarsus  took  the 
Packet  Boat  this  morn  for  Rochester.  This  morn  we  were  in  the 
village  of  Syracuse  and  it  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  there 
many  fine  stone  houses  along  the  canal,  and  the  buildings  are 
very  pretty,  as  they  are  all  mostly  new,  and  it  gives  the  place  a 
very  neat  appearance.  We  have  this  day  passed  through  some 
very  thriving  villages  and  the  inhabitants  appear  industrious. 


“Canistota  is  a  very  pretty  village  and  some  very  first  rate 
land  about  this  neighborhood.  June  5,  1833.” 

Thursday,  June  6,  1833.  “Afternoon  pleasant;  it  is  sport 
to  see  the  boats  race  with  one  another.  Passed  through  Monte¬ 
zuma  about  6  o’clock  and  here  the  salt  marshes  commence  and 
musquitoes  by  the  wholesale,  and  they  are  not  lazy  about  nipping 
either.  They  keep  a  fellow  busy.  This  night  we  have  been  to 
a  concert,  or  to  a  place  of  musick.  The  performers  were  principal¬ 
ly  Mr.  Musquitoes  and  their  children,  with  their  wives,  ser¬ 
vants  etc.” 

Friday,  June  7.  “This  morn  passed  Newark  and  Palmyra, 
both  of  them  very  pretty  villages,  Palmyra  especially.  There  is 
some  good  buildings  in  that  place  and  mostly  of  brick.  As  we 
pass  through  the  most  part  of  the  villages,  they  bear  evidence 
that  they  have  grown  up  too  soon;  the  country  is  not  able  to 
support  so  many  stores,  stone  houses,  etc.,  and  many  of  them 
are  not  occupied  at  all.  The  country  we  pass  through  is  not 
very  good,  but  they  say  that  it  is  better  a  little  back  from  the 
canal.  We  hired  a  waggon,  six  of  us,  and  took  a  short  cut  across 
to  Rochester,  which  was  16  miles  by  canal  and  8  by  the  road. 
We  arrived  there  about  3  o’clock  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and 
had  plenty  of  time  to  view  the  city,  which  indeed  I  was  surprised 
to  find  so  large.  I  went  to  view  the  Gennesee  Falls,  where  the 
famous  Sam  Patch  took  his  last  leap.  The  water  here  tumbles 
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over  the  rocks  in  line  style,  and  looks  line  enough.  But  what 
could  have  sent,  or  could  have  tempted  Sam  Patch  to  have 
leapt  off  there  is  more  than  I  can  say.  But  Sam  was  ambitious 
and  wished  to  immortalize  his  name  by  doing  a  feat  that  no  man 
had  ever  done,  or  would  dare  to  do,  and  then  the  falls  were  not 
high  enough  for  him,  and  he  must  build  a  platform  of  about  20 
feet  higher  on  Table  Rock,  and  then  from  this  dizzy  height  he 
lept  off  the  precipice,  and  he  jumped  this  mortal  life  and  was 
ushered  into  the  unseen  realities  of  another  state. 

“Rochester  is  a  line  place  of  business;  the  canal  crosses  the 
river  at  this  place  on  an  aqueduct  which  is  made  in  a  most  splendid 
work,  done  in  the  most  durable  manner  possible.  There  are  many 
first  rate  mills  in  this  place  and  here  is  where  the  best  flour  is 
made.  The  mills  are  all  built  of  stone,  and  beside  these  there 
are  manufacturies  and  many  other  works  carried  on  by  the  famous 
water-power  that  is  here.  The  churches  are  very  large  and  the 
Methodist  are  a  building  one  of  stone  which  is  very  large.  They 
also  have  a  rail-road  that  extends  to  the  Lake  (Ontario),  which 
is  three  or  four  miles  long,  where  the  produce  is  carried.  This 
village,  or  city,  as  it  now  is,  was  once  off  erred  to  a  man  for  $6000 
dollars,  and  now  it  would  hardly  buy  a  building  lot,  so  great  has 
been  the  change  in  property.  What  a  speculation  that  would 
have  been.  Ha!  When  we  left  the  canal  at  Fulton’s  Basin,  we 
passed  through  a  hilly,  sandy  country,  but  there  was  some  good 
pieces  of  wheat,  yet  the  country  did  not  answer  my  expectations. 
The  fare  across  was  three  shillings  and  we  went  to  the  Eagle 
Tavern,  what  is  called  first  rate.  We  took  Tea  there  and  we  had 
to  pay  three  shillings  for  it,  and  it  was  not  as  good  as  what  we 
had  on  board  of  the  boat.  But  then,  if  we  go  where  the  first 
folks  stop,  we  must  pay  first  prices.  I  have  had  enough  of  Eagle 
Tavern.  Here  we  waited  until  the  boat  came  up,  which  it  did 
about  past  8  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  villages  that  we 
pass  through  are  all  new  and  most  of  them  have  two  churches 
in,  and  they  are  new.” 

Saturday,  June  8,  1833.  “Morning  cold  and  uncomfortably 
to  be  on  deck.  This  is  the  6th  day  we  have  been  on  the  journey 
and  I  hope  that  by  Sunday  we  shall  be  in  Buffalo.  Albion  is 
quite  a  pretty  village  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  place  of 
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business.  We  passed  through  Lockport  about  ten  in  the  evening 
and  could  not  have  a  good  view  of  it.  But  I  know  that  it  is  a 
great  work;  it  shows  that  man  can  do  great  things,  that  is,  make 
water  run  up  hill.” 

Sunday,  June  9,  1833.  '‘We  are  now  within  11  miles  of 
Buffalo.  Here  the  canal  runs  parallel  with  the  river.  Arrived 
at  last  in  Buffalo  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morn.  I  put  up  at 
the  City  Hotel  kept  by  Allen.  Buffalo  is  quite  a  large  place  and 
is  destined  to  be  still  larger;  her  advantages  are  great.  She  is 
the  end  of  canal  navigation  and  of  steamboat  also.  Spent  the 
Sabbath  here. 

Onward  to  Cleveland  by  Steamer 

Monday,  June  10,  1833.  “Weather  cold  and  looks  like  for 
a  storm.  We  left  Buffalo  this  morn  at  9  o'clock  in  the  Steamboat 
‘Pennsylvania'  for  Cleaveland;  fare  $6.00  dollars,  and  found  we 
have  had  a  very  good  Time,  although  the  wind  was  dead  ahead. 
We  stopped  in  Erie,  Penn,  at  9  o’clock. 

Tuesday,  11.  “Had  a  very  good  night  rest;  stopped  at 
Ashtabula  this  morn.  Had  breckfast  aboard  and  then  spitt 
it  all  up.  Feel  rather  slim.  Stopped  at  Fairport  about  9  o’clock 
(A.  M.)  Arrived  at  Cleaveland  at  half  past  one  o’clock  and  just 
saved  our  dinner  aboard.  Stopped  at  the  Franklin  House  kept 
by  Scovill,  a  very  good  house.  Cleaveland  is  certainly  a  very 
growing  place  and  the  inhabitants  are  very  industrious  and 
enterprising,  and  that  shows  that  they  are  not  backward  in 
estimating  their  privileges.  This  is  the  County  Town  and  the 
Court  House  is  a  very  handsome  building,  and  then  there  is  the 
Jail,  back,  which  is  built  of  stone,  a  new  building.  The  streets 
are  laid  out  very  wide  and  straight,  which  is  certainly  very  much 
in  its  favor.  The  buildings  are  all  very  pleasantly  situated  and 
built  mostly  of  brick.  The  shore  on  the  Lake  is  a  delightful  place 
to  walk  to  take  the  air,  and  then  you  have  such  a  fine  view  of 
the  Lake,  as  far  as  the  naked  eye  can  see,  nothing  but  one  vast 
body  of  water  with  a  schooner  perchance,  you  can  discover  as 
far  as  you  can  see,  a  little  spot  which,  as  she  appears  with  her 
sails  all  set,  looks  fine.  The  Lake  is  just  as  smooth  as  glass,  not 
a  ripple  can  you  scarcely  discover,  it  is  so  calm,  and  the  sun  is 
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just  losing  itself  behind  the  western  sky,  and  it  gives  the  Lake 
a  kind  of  enchanting  look.  Cleaveland  has  many  advantages 
which  other  places  has  not.  Here  is  where  the  Cleaveland  and 
Ohio  Canal  intersects  itself  with  the  Lake,  here  which  in  time 
must  be  a  great  advantage  to  it.  We  left  Cleaveland  at  12 
o’clock  in  the  night,  in  the  Stage  Mail  Coach  that  runs  to  Detroit. 
The  3  or  4  miles  when  we  first  started  was  most  shocking  bad; 
we  went  through  hedges  and  ditches,  through  swamps  and  over 
rails,  and  the  Devil  knows  what  we  did  not  go  over.  Well,  we 
did  not  get  over  this  bad  road  until  daylight.  We  passed  through 
the  village  of  Dover,  where  there  is  some  first  rate  land,  fine 
wheat  land;  corn  looks  fine.  Then  we  passed  through  the  village 
of  Ridgeville;  the  country  looks  fine,  rich  and  thriving.  Next 
comes  the  village  of  Elyria;  land  looks  well.  The  road  is  most 
shocking  bad,  all  rutted  up.  The  land  is  level,  and  I  think  quite 
too  much  so  to  be  healthy.  They  cannot  make  good  roads  here. 
The  soil  is  of  clay  and  they  cannot  make  the  road  hard.  We 
arrived  in  Florence,  June  12,  1833,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  of 
ten  days,  and  glad  to  stop  once  more.” 

June  13,  1833.  Thursday,  June  13.  “Went  this  day  down 
to  the  Lake,  through  the  woods  and  through  mud  puddles  etc. 
If  a  man  in  this  country  is  not  covered  all  over  with  mud,  he  must 
be  a  man  of  very  nice  qualitites,  for  he  must  stay  in  the  house 
and  not  go  out,  and  another  thing,  to  be  like  the  rest  he  must 
be  covered  with  mud.” 

(. Entries  for  the  following  week  are  meagre.) 

Friday,  14.  “Went  a  straw-berrying;  day  rather  wet  and 
squally.” 

Saturday,  15th.  “A  fine  morn;  went  to  Milan  this  day; 
it  is  quite  a  place,  I  should  think,  for  business.  The  roads  are 
quite  bad  in  this  quarter.” 

Sunday,  June  16,  1833.  “The  morn  very  pleasant.  Went 
to  church  half  a  day  in  the  woods.  The  meeting  house  built  of 
logs;  it  does  very  well  for  them  now;  it  is  about  a  mile  from  Flor¬ 
ence  Corners.” 

Monday,  June  17.  “Went  this  morn  to  a  place  called  Wake- 
man,  where  there  is  a  distillery,  saw  mill  and  mill  situated  on 
the  Vermillion  River.  The  land  is  very  good  on  the  route.” 
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Tuesday,  June  18.  “Weather  moderate;  nothing  of  any 
consequence  transpired.” 

Wednesday.  “Morn  chilly  and  looks  like  rain.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  thunder  shower  which  was  much  wanted.” 

Thursday,  June  20.  “Morn  fine,  Afternoon,  went  a  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon.  Musquitoes  in  the  woods  are  so  thick  you 
can  cut  them  with  a  knife.” 

Friday,  June  21,  1833.  “Morn  fine  and  went  to  Huron  this 
day,  which  is  about  10  miles  from  Florence.  Had  a  very  pleasant 
ride,  took  dinner  at  T.  Jackson’s.  Huron  is  a  very  small  place 
at  present,  but  in  time  I  think  will  be  quite  a  place  for  business, 
or  as  soon  as  the  country  gets  settled.  There  is  now  building 
a  very  large  steamboat,  said  to  be  the  largest  boat  ever  built, 
named  the  George  Washington.  The  cabins  are  large  and  spacious 
indeed.  I  never  saw  any  boat  that  was  any  touch  to  it.  The 
United  States  have  made  a  Harbour  here  which  cost  $15000 
dollars.” 

Saturday.  “Bennett  received  his  goods  this  day.  Sunday 
we  put  them  up  and  worked  all  day.  The  Sabbath  in  these  parts 
is  not  kept  at  all.  We  had  a  great  many  visitors  this  day.  I 
never  went  to  bed  tireder  than  I  did  this  night.  Monday,  we 
had  business  enough  receiving  goods  and  stowing  them  away  and 
peddling  them  out.” 

Tuesday,  June  25.  “Business  enough  and  overrun  with 
customers;  received  our  crockery  this  day  and  worked  hard  to 
put  it  up.” 

Wednesday,  26.  “Day  rather  cool.  Business  good.” 

Thursday,  27.  “The  nights  are  quite  cool  and  mornings 
damp;  weather  for  the  time  of  year  is  quite  backward.  This  is 
election  day  in  this  place  for  the  Justice  of  Peace.  The  people 
choose  him  by  direct  Ballot.  The  candidate  that  succeeded 
treated  to  punch.” 

Friday,  June  28.  “This  day  received  a  letter  from  A.  K.  B.” 

Saturday,  June  29.  “This  is  a  great  place  for  business  of 
all  descriptions;  fighting  is  not  slow  in  this  place,  and  drunkards, 
there  are  not  few  of  them.  The  mornings  are  very  cold  and  so 
are  the  evenings.  Musquitoes,  not  a  few  of  them,  and  flies  with- 
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out  number.  This  is  the  greatest  place  for  them  that  I  ever  saw, 
and  they  are  a  plague  both  to  man  and  beast.” 

Sunday,  June  30.  “This  day  though  respected  by  some,  yet 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  make  it  a  day  of  sport  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  none  thinks  hardly  of  attending  public  worship,  but  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  had  rather  take  a  gun  on  their  shoulders 
and  go  a  hunting.  There  was  a  man  once  riding  through  these 
parts,  and  he  asked  another  man  what  day  they  called  it.  The 
man  answered  him  that  in  Cleaveland  it  was  called  Sunday,  but 
this  side  of  there,  there  was  no  Sunday.  This  is  a  specimen  of 
the  morals  of  this  place  and  indeed  I  expect  that  it  is  the  case 
of  all  new  countries,  (or  places,  rather.)  That  it  is  the  greatest 
objection  to  them  or  new  places.  Society  is  not  as  good,  the 
inhabitants  are  generally  of  a  loose  set.  There  is  no  two  ways 
about  that.  There  was  an  elephant  passed  this  was  last  night. 
There  is  an  exhibition  at  a  place  about  3  miles  from  this.” 

July  1,  1833.  “This  is  the  first  summer  day  we  have  had 
this  year,  and  it  has  been  very  warm.  A  shower  we  had  towards 
night  which  has  settled  into  a  steady  rain.” 

July  2.  “This  is  a  wet  morning.  Cleared  off  pleasant  be¬ 
fore  night.” 

July  3.  “Morning  pleasant  but  there  is  showers  all  about 
us.  Towards  evening  had  quite  a  shower.  Evening  quite  cool.” 

July  4,  1833.  “Independence.  This  day,  yes,  independence 
morning;  rather  inauspicious  for  the  ushering  in  of  the  4th  of 
July.  The  morning  was  quite  wet,  but  towards  8  o’clock  the  sky 
began  to  show  a  clear  spot  in  the  western  horizon,  and  soon  the 
whole  sky  was  clear.  It  was  something  like  a  man  preparing  for 
battle:  he  first  divests  himself  of  all  loose  garments,  so  as  that  he 
will  not  be  discommoded  by  them:  so  it  is  this  day;  the  clouds 
are  swept  away  and  show  the  deep  blue  azure  sky,  and  it  seems 
to  prepare  itself  to  celebrate  the  Independence  of  millions  of  the 
human  race  —  a  nation  is  free.  With  what  joy  was  this  day 
hailed  in  ’76  by  our  forefathers;  they  were  freed  from  a  tyrant’s 
grasp;  a  nation  had  sprung  into  existence,  and  then  it  was  as 
but  in  embryo.  It  now  marches  on  with  a  giant’s  step.  This 
western  wilderness,  it  has  allmost  made  into  a  cultivated  field, 
and  the  time  will  soon  be,  if  the  people  remain  united,  that  this 
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whole  America  shall  be  inhabited;  the  wilderness  shall  be  cut 
away  and  cultivated  fields  shall  spring  up  in  the  place.  The 
march  of  improvement  is  great;  large  villages  are  eaven  now 
sprung  up  where  once  the  Ted  man’  hunted  his  game;  here  the 
deer  once  reposed  in  security  and  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be 
shot  at  or  disturbed;  here  once  was  the  Indian’s  ‘wigwam’; 
here  once  was  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  But  where  are  they  now? 
They  have  disappeared ;  the  white  man  has  driven  them  far  away 
and  they  are  now  but  the  remains  of  what  was  once  mighty.  The 
mighty  warrior  here  assembled  his  young  men  to  teach  them 
the  art  of  it.  Here  the  white  man,  his  wife,  his  children,  have  been 
slaughtered  without  mercy.  The  red  man  was  offended  and  he 
was  determined  to  seek  revenge,  and  could  he  be  blamed,  to  see 
his  possessions  calmly  taken  away?  —  No,  he  could  not!  The 
people  begin  to  think  that  it  is  the  4th  of  July.  Punch  takes 
the  lead.” 

Friday,  July  5,  1833.  “Morn  fine  and  pleasant,  and  we  once 
more  receive  the  rays  of  ‘Phoebus’  upon  us;  the  farmer  begins  to 
whet  his  scythe  and  prostrate  the  grass  before  him.  Behold! 
the  harvest  has  almost  come  and  soon  the  tall  wheat  will  be  cut 
down  and  gathered  into  the  barn.” 

Saturday,  July  6.  “Morn  cloudy  and  rain  every  once  in  a 
little  while.” 

Sunday.  “Morn  clear  and  pleasant.  Went  nowhere  and 
slept  what  I  could.  But  the  flies  are  rather  troublesome.  What 
is  Sunday  in  this  place?  Why,  it  is  a  day  of  pleasure  more  that 
a  day  of  adoration  to  Him  who  watches  over  our  lives  and  actions 
every  hour.” 

Monday,  July  8.  “Day  quite  hot  and  sultry.  People  begins 
to  mow  a  good  deal.  Had  a  small  shower.” 

July  9.  “Rain  last  night  and  pleasant  this  morning.  Been 
rather  cool  all  day.  Stirred  hay  this  day.” 

Detroit  and  Chicago 

July  10.  “This  day  started  for  Detroit;  rode  on  horseback 
to  Huron,  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  Florence,  and  arrived  there 
about  10  o’clock  and  waited  until  about  4  p.  m.  when  the  steamer 
Henry  Clay  came  in,  commanded  by  Capt.  Norton.  She  is 
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said  to  be  the  fastest  boat  on  the  Lake.  I  took  cabin  passage; 
fare  2.50  dollars.  Did  not  sleep  much;  the  weather  was  so  hot. 
We  had  a  fine  time,  arrived  in  Detroit  at  daylight;  stopped  at 
the  Steamboat  Hotel  kept  by  B.  Woodward.  Found  that  Hub¬ 
bard  had  gone  to  Monroe  the  day  before  I  arrived.  Detroit  is 
the  first  place  where  I  ever  saw  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
dressed  with  the  silver  ornaments  on  their  legs,  heads  and  arms; 
on  their  legs  they  wore  leggins,  and  mocassins  on  their  feet.  The 
Steamboat  Hotel  is  crowded  with  the  showmen,  circus  riders 
and  theatrical  performers.  They  have  just  completed  a  Theater 
in  Back  from  the  House.  Detroit  is  a  very  pretty  place  and  the 
land  very  level.” 

Sunday,  July  11.  “Rain  this  morning,  but  cleared  off  about 
11  o'clock.  Spent  the  morning  walking  about;  went  to  the 
Catholic  Chapel  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  greatest  mumery  I 
ever  heard.  After  they  had  offerred  up  incense,  the  musick 
would  play  up  Washington's  March,  and  so  they  played  all  of 
the  first  marches;  seemed  like  Training  Day. 

From  July  12  to  the  25.  “Have  had  most  Thundering  hot 
weather,  and  have  been  laying  idle.  Shipped  the  24th  to  Chicago 
by  the  White  Pigeon  merchandise,  salt  and  whiskey.  The  24th 
of  July  was  my  maiden  purchase  —  business  has  commenced ; 
from  the  24th  to  the  30th  not  much  has  transpired  except  that 
things  begin  to  ship-shape  something  like  Chicago.  Was  sick 
a  little  the  27  and  28,  but  took  some  pills  and  wound  off  by  have- 
ing  a  stiff  neck.  This  day,  30th  July,  feel  quite  well.  Shipped 
this  day  to  Chicago  my  trunk  and  some  other  articles. 

“Arrived  at  Chicago  August  15,  1833.” 

The  following  letter  from  Alva  H.  to  Alva  Dowd  gives  a 
little  insight  into  the  restless  urge  to  continue  westward  into 
new  lands,  the  condition  of  the  country  roads  in  the  sparsely 
settled  portions,  and  the  opportunity  for  adventure  that  was 
still  open.  Even  Canada  with  its  vast  areas  open  for  exploitation, 
did  not  have  the  same  appeal  as  the  nearer  lands  in  the  Western 
Reserve  and  Michigan,  or  the  Eldorado  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Thirty  years  later,  the  ending  of  the  Civil  War 
stimulated  this  hitherto  slow  migration.  The  advice  of  Horace 
Greely  “Go  West  Young  Man”  was  heeded,  and  speeded  up 
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the  readjustment  necessary.  Undoubtedly  the  lack  of  new  lands 
for  settlement  and  development  has  retarded  the  recovery  from 
the  World  War,  prolonging  its  bad  economic  effects,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  present  crisis  in  world  affairs. 


(Alva  H.  Botsford  to  Alva  Dowd  Botsford,  Feb.  17,  1834) 

China,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17,  1834. 

Dear  Uncle: 

I  have  taken  time  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you  by  request  of 
Uncle  Wolcott  who  left  here  Saturday  morning.  He  left  home 
two  weeks  ago  but  the  sleighing  had  left  him  and  he  left  his  wife 
and  one  horse  in  Buffalo  and  came  here  on  horseback.  He  started 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  Jordan  &  Elbridge  but  there  was 
no  snow  when  he  got  to  Buffalo.  He  had  been  as  far  as  Pembroke 
to  one  of  his  Wife’s  brothers  in  a  waggon.  She  was  with  one  of 
her  sisters  in  Buffalo.  He  has  sold  his  stand  in  Canada,  been 
to  the  Michigan,  and  purchased  two  lots  of  80  acres  each.  It 
is  in  Calamazoo  county  160  miles  west  of  Detroit  on  St.  Joseph’s 
road.  He  thinks  of  leaving  Canada  in  June  but  says  he  may 
not  untill  fall.  He  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  Deac.  Curtis 
and  his  family.  Father  met  with  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
leg  four  weeks  ago  last  Fryday;  he  has  got  so  he  can  walk  a  little 
but  he  is  lame  yet.  Mary  Bishop  left  here  the  first  of  last  month; 
Philander  was  here  after  Loiza  about  two  weeks  ago.  I  carried 
Mary  out  and  brought  Lois  home.  Father  sends  his  best  wishes 
to  uncle  and  aunts  and  Deac.  Curtis. 

I  wish  to  be  remembered  to  Aunts,  to  Deac.  Curtis,  and  his 
family.  I  should  be  happy  to  have  uncle  write  to  me. 

Yours  respectfully 

Alva  H.  Botsford. 

To  Mr.  A.  D.  Botsford 

Jordan  Onadaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Our  meeting  house  is  completed  and  is  to  be  dedicated  on 
Wednesday  this  week. 
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In  our  “Adventures  in  Ancestors”  we  were  frequently  led 
into  many  obscure  trails  both  in  the  English  records  and  in  the 
early  American.  Leicestershire  in  England  was  thought  by 
Mr.  Woolley  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  family  but  intensive  research 
failed  to  establish  this  fact  —  yielding  quite  scanty  material, 
but  Bedfordshire  is  certainly  rewarding  our  patient  and  persistent 
investigation. 

Yet  some  of  the  old  findings  are  of  value  as  well  as  passing 
interest. 

In  the  records  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester  we  find  mention 
of  one  “Rob.  de  Bottlesford,  mercer,  member  of  the  Merchant 
Gild,  6th  year  after  Conquest.”  This  is  dated  1327-29. 

Again  “Rob.  de  Bottlesford,  draper,”  paid  15  shillings  on 
the  tax  roll  of  1336. 

Alas  and  alack!  In  1340-41  the  Mayor’s  account  was  credited 
with  a  charge  for  wine  when  Rob.  of  Bottlesford  was  killed.  This 
names  Will  de  Cloune,  John  the  Hayward,  Richard  Leverich, 
Will  Wareyn,  Rich,  of  Walcote,  Will  of  Dunstable  and  others  as 
consumming  the  new  wine,  in  honor  of  their  departed  friend  Rob. 
de  Bottlesford. 

Another  record  of  even  earlier  date  states  that  Johanius 
de  Botelsford  resigns  from  the  vicarage  of  Camberwell,  Surrey, 
Diocese  of  Winchester,  Hampshire. 

Then  another  Robertus  de  Botillesford  was  a  monk  of  New- 
minster  in  1334. 

These  14th  Century  men  of  old  England  were  given  to  busi¬ 
ness  pursuits,  to  the  church,  to  service  on  the  jury  and  certainly 
to  their  social  relations  in  the  community.  A  Canterbury  record, 
centuries  later,  dated  October  3,  1666,  declares  the  banns  of 
Edward  Botsford,  of  Staple  Inn,  Gentleman,  a  bachelor  aged 
about  21,  and  Margaret  Roberts  of  Maidstone  Bowers,  Kent, 
spinster,  about  21,  her  father’s  consent  alleged  by  Susanna  Bots¬ 
ford,  wife  of  Edward  Botsford  of  St.  Andrews,  Halburn,  carpenter, 
at  Maidstone  Bowers.” 

Some  Scattered  Colonial  Records) 

Connecticut  Botsfords  in  the  Revolution: — 

Clement,  Sergt.  (69-391)  8th  Co.  1775. 
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Tabez,  Lt.  Fairfield  County. 

Tabez,  Lt.  30  Rep.  1776. 

The  same  two  men  were  in  the  7th  Co.  Swift’s 
Battalion  1776. 

Elnathan  (340-408)  8th  Regiment  1780. 

Also  in  Captain  Peek’s  Company  in  1776. 

John  (40-69)  private  northern  Dept.  1775. 

John,  private  8th  Company. 

David  was  discharged  10th  Co.  Nov.  25,  1775. 

Mary,  a  pensioner  aged  82,  at  Newtown. 

Sam,  1778  Captain  Olmsted’s  Co.  pensioned  1832. 


The  Origin  of  the  Family  Name 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  place  name  with  the  same  origin  as 
that  of  Boston.  Boston  is  St.  Botolphstown  —  Botsford  is  St. 
Botolphsford.  Another  spelling  is  Bottolph  from  which  Bottes- 
ford  and  even  Bottlesford  are  easily  derived. 


Botsford  Tavern 

Cronies  of  Days  Long  Gone  Weep  at  Botsford  Bier. 

(From  the  Detroit  News,  Thursday,  December  3,  1925.) 

Men  of  old  Detroit  gathered  Wednesday  at  Botsford  Inn, 
out  Grand  River  Avenue,  famous  in  the  mid-Victorian  era  as 
the  “Sixteen  Mile  House,”  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Frank  P. 
Botsford,  the  last  proprietor,  who  died  Sunday  under  the  roof 
that  sheltered  him  65  years  of  his  life.  Henry  Ford  was  among 
those  who  listened  to  the  services  from  the  historic  parlors,  and 
scattered  about  him  were  the  farmers,  the  cattle-merchants, 
the  drovers,  the  harvest  hands,  the  Saturday  night  dancers  and 
the  cronies  who  in  different  guise  and  different  roles  had  come  to 
pay  their  last  respects. 

The  ancient  hostelry,  which  was  purchased  and  restored 
last  year  by  Mr.  Ford,  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Botsford,  held  per¬ 
haps  the  most  solemn  gathering  of  its  long  existence.  The  grate 
fire,  the  boot- jacks  nearby,  the  nickeled  trays,  the  yellow  auction 
notices,  the  flint  lock  musket  over  the  mantle,  the  stiff-backed 
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wooden  chairs  —  all  these  tokens  of  an  old  friend's  life  of  service 
heightened  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Most  of  the  assemblage  had  stopped  at  the  inn  in  the  other 
days  to  rest  their  horses  on  the  long  drive  to  Detroit  or  had  danced 
on  the  second  floor  ball-room  to  the  tune  of  “Money  Musk." 
Most  of  them  had  known  Botsford 's  ready  handshake,  confided 
in  him,  trusted  him  with  their  secrets,  accepted  his  advice  and 
benefited  by  his  generosity.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  reconcile 
their  memories  with  the  presence  of  automobiles  on  the  drive¬ 
way  and  the  officers  on  Grand  River  Avenue  waiting  to  clear 
traffic  for  the  procession  to  Oakwood  Cemetery  at  Farmington, 
and  lastly,  the  honorary  pall-bearers  near  the  floral  wreaths  in 
the  corner. 

Old  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  it  was  realized  that  another 
strand  connecting  the  past  with  the  present  had  been  severed, 
and  old  heads  bowed  to  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  D.  Eva, 
pastor  of  the  Cass  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  who  officiated. 

Mr.  Botsford  was  70  years  old.  The  inn,  which  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  countryside  around,  was  built  in  1836  by  Stephen 
Jennings  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Botsford 's  father 
in  1847.  In  the  days  when  Mr.  Ford  was  courtin'  he  used  to 
bring  Mrs.  Ford  to  the  Saturday  night  dances.  Mr.  Ford  was 
always  a  favorite  and  no  matter  how  big  a  crowd,  or  how  many 
the  guests,  there  was  always  a  stall  kept  for  “Henry's"  horse. 
“The  young  Ford  boy"  was  granted  another  honor  by  Mr. 
Botsford,  and  that  was  permission  for  him  and  his  sweetheart 
to  place  their  wraps  in  the  parlor,  a  space  reserved  only  for  the 
intimate  friends  of  the  proprietor's  family. 

Mr.  Botsford  was  appointed  custodian  of  the  inn  after  it 
had  been  restored  by  Mr.  Ford.  The  love  of  the  old  man  for  his 
cheerful  fireplace  and  the  nicknacks  that  recalled  to  him  so 
vividly  the  glories  of  the  past  probably  was  instrumental  in  his 
death.  Mr.  Botsford  was  ordered  to  his  bed  last  Wednesday 
because  of  an  illness.  Saturday  night  he  slipped  into  his  dressing 
gown  while  his  family  was  away  and  went  down  stairs  to  sit  in 
his  favorite  chair  by  the  fireplace.  The  family,  on  returning, 
hustled  him  back  to  bed,  but  he  had  caught  a  severe  cold,  which 
undoubtedly  hastened  his  end. 
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A  Few  Dates  to  be  Remembered 

Band  of  Botsford  organized  October  18,  1905  by  Charles 
Woodruff  Woolley,  aged  82  years,  the  first  Senior  Patriarch  and 
head  of  the  clan.  He  died  April  5,  1907.  Marshall  Eugene  Bots¬ 
ford,  Leon  Eugene  Botsford,  Samuel  Booth  Botsford,  Sue  Dana 
Woolley  attended  that  first  reunion. 

The  first  reunion  to  be  held  in  Milford  was  August  10,  1920 
fifteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Band  of  Botsford. 
Permanent  organization  was  effected  under  the  title  “Botsford 
Family  Association”  with  Frederick  E.  Botsford,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.  first  president.  His  father  and  grandfather  are  buried  in 
Milford.  Plans  were  started  for  a  Botsford  Boulder  in  the  Mil¬ 
ford  Cemetery. 

The  president  was  detained  by  illness  on  the  following  year 
and  Marshall  Eugene  Botsford,  Norristown,  Pa.,  presided. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  E.  Herbert  Botsford.  Mrs.  Mina  Botsford 
Sheley  was  chosen  president.  Marshall  Eugene  Botsford,  vice 
president. 

The  Botsford  Boulder  in  the  Milford  Cemetery  was  unveiled 
and  dedicated  in  1922.  It  was  taken  from  the  homestead  lot. 
The  success  of  this  memorial  is  largely  due  to  the  tireless  effort 
of  Sue  Dana  Woolley  who  collected  the  funds  amounting  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  to  meet  the  cost.  Later  one 
hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  the  cemetery  association  for  per¬ 
petual  care  of  the  boulder  and  plot.  The  18th  annual  gathering 
in  1923  was  marked  by  a  dinner  at  Savin  Rock,  an  address  “Our 
Heritage”  by  E.  Herbert  Botsford  and  a  tribute  to  our  former 
president,  Frederick  E.  Botsford  who  had  recently  died.  E. 
Herbert  Botsford  was  elected  president  and  has  served  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1923. 


Incorporation 

In  1925  at  the  twentieth  annual  gathering  of  the  members 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  the  association 
formally  incorporated  under  the  statute  laws  of  Connecticut  as 
the  Botsford  Family  Association,  Inc. 
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The  officers  of  the  new  association  were: 

President,  E.  Herbert  Botsford,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Vice  President,  Mrs.  Mina  Sheley,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Helen  L.  Smith,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Genealogist,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Older,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Assistant  Genealogist,  Miss  Marion  Botsford  Synnott,  Wood¬ 
bury,  N.  J. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Board,  Marshall  Eugene  Botsford,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 

The  Senior  Patriarch  at  that  time  was  Rev.  A.  P.  Botsford,  D.  D., 
L.H.D.,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.  in  his  99th  year. 


Members  should  recall  two  facts;  (1)  that  Mrs.  Mina  Bots¬ 
ford  Sheley  left  a  legacy  in  her  will  for  the  association  which 
enabled  the  association  to  purchase  one  lot  from  the  homestead 
property;  and  (2)  that  Eli  Herbert  Botsford  has  deeded  additional 
land  adjacent  to  this  lot  to  the  association.  These  lots  are  on 
Gunn  Street. 

Constitution 

BE  IT  KNOWN,  That  we,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby 
associate  ourselves  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  pursuant  to 
the  statute  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  regulating  the  for¬ 
mation  and  organization  of  corporations  without  capital  stock, 
and  the  following  are  our  articles  of  association:  — 

Article  1.  The  name  of  said  corporation  shall  be  The  Bots- 
ford-Family  Association,  Incorporated. 

Article  2.  The  purposes  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed 
are  the  following,  to  wit:  —  To  promote  and  hold  reunions  of 
the  Botsford  family;  to  promote  good  fellowship  among  its  mem¬ 
bers;  to  aid  its  members  in  securing  historical  information  about 
said  family  and  its  several  members;  to  state  such  historical  in¬ 
formation  in  form  of  history  or  biography;  to  secure,  retain  and 
exhibit  family  curios  and  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and 
to  do  anything  and  everything,  not  prohibited  by  law,  which 
will  aid  the  growth  of  family  interest,  fellowship,  education  and 
improvement. 
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Article  3.  The  said  corporation  is  located  in  the  Town  of 
Milford,  County  of  New  Haven  and  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Article  4.  The  executive  officers  of  this  corporation  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treas¬ 
urer,  a  Genealogist,  and  such  other  executive  officers  as  the  cor¬ 
poration  may  from  time  to  time  create. 

Article  5.  The  general  control  and  management  of  the 
affairs  of  this  corporation  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Management  consisting  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Dated  at  Milford  this  16th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1925. 


By  -Laws 

1.  The  property  and  affairs  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
under  the  care  and  management  of  a  Board  of  Management 
consisting  of  the  persons  who  from  time  to  time  are  the  executive 
officers  of  the  corporation. 

2.  The  officers  of  this  corporation  shall  consist  of  a  presi¬ 
dent,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  genealogist, 
and  such  further  officers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  elected. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  members  of  said  corporation  and  in  his  absence 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  shall  preside;  in  his  absence  and  the 
absence  of  both  of  the  vice-presidents,  a  president  pro  tempore 
shall  be  appointed  for  such  duty. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  make  and  keep 
records  of  the  votes,  doings  and  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of 
the  members  and  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  said  corporation, 
which  records  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  be  open  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  members.  He  shall  transmit  to  the  members 
of  the  corporation  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Management 
the  notices  required  by  these  by-laws  and  by  the  state  law. 
He  shall  perform  any  other  act  required  of  him  by  the  Board 
of  Management. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  and  keep 
all  funds,  entering  in  a  book  for  that  purpose  all  moneys  received 
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and  disbursed  on  account  of  said  corporation,  which  books  shall 
be,  at  all  reasonable  times,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation.  He  shall  perform  any  other  act  required  of 
him  by  the  Board  of  Management. 

6.  The  genealogist  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
required  of  him  by  any  vote  of  the  members  of  the  corporation 
or  by  any  vote  of  the  Board  of  Management. 

7.  Annual  meetings  of  the  members  of  this  corporation 
for  the  choice  of  executive  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of 
any  other  appropriate  business  shall  be  held  in  either  July, 
August  or  September  in  each  year,  in  such  place  and  on  such 
date  as  may  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment. 

8.  Special  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  may 
be  held  at  any  time  and  place,  upon  notice  given  to  the  members 
in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Management. 

9.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Management  shall  be  held 
in  such  state,  any  time  and  place  upon  notice  given  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  pursuance  of  the  event  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
president,  then  such  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Management  may 
be  called  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The  president  shall 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  upon  the  written 
petition  of  any  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Management. 

10.  Membership  dues  in  this  corporation  may  be  fixed 
and  determined  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  corporation. 

11.  Rules  for  admission  and  expulsion  of  members  may 
be  adopted  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  in  event  the  members  of  the  corporation  fail  to 
adopt  such  rules,  then  and  in  that  event,  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  may  admit  to  membership  or  expel  from  membership  by 
a  majority  vote. 

12.  The  by-laws  of  this  corporation  may  be  altered  or 
repealed  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  corporation 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  Twelve  members 
of  the  corporation  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  transaction  of 
business. 
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Officers  for  1935-36 

President  Eli  Herbert  Botsford,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Honorary  Vice  President 

Marshall  Eugene  Botsford,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Terrell,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Merrifield,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Austin  N.  Botsford,  Watertown,  Conn. 
Sue  Dana  Woolley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Helen  L.  Smith,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Robert  T.  Weatherill,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Jessie  L.  Hubbell,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Clara  L.  Weed,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Chairman  Membership  Mrs.  C.  S.  Victory,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
Chairman  J unior  Membership  Mrs.  Helen  Ellis,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Chairman  Printing  Genealogy 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Matthews,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Merrifield,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Charles  Botsford,  Milford,  Conn. 

Katherine  Johnson,  Southbury,  Conn. 

Russell  G.  Warner,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Robert  C.  Botsford,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Lounsbury,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Executive  Secretary 
Associate  Secretary 
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Mrs.  Frank  H.  Mitchell,  Newtown,  Conn. 
Edgar  S.  Botsford,  Milford,  Conn. 

Dr.  E.  Frances  Botsford,  New  London,  Conn. 
Reuben  B.  Johnson,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mary  Hatch,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Morris  Abbott,  Milford,  Conn. 

Leon  Eugene  Botsford,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Earle  Botsford  Warner,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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